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Marine Companies 
Pleased by Awards 
for German Sinkings 


Mixed Claim Commission to Pass 
on Recommendations for Pay- 
ment of Over $60,000,000 


FROM CLAIMS OF $100,000,000 


Companies in Hartford Estimate 
Their Share Finally Will Be 
About $10,000,000 


Marine writing insurance companies are 
expressing satisfaction with the progress 
made toward settlement of the claims made 
against Germany for losses due to sinkings 
during the war. Claims amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were filed with 
the Mixed Claims Commission, consisting 
of an American representative, a German 


representative and an umpire to render a 


final decision in cases on which the two 
commissioners could not agree. A large 
proportion of these claims, not only on 
losses paid by underwriters on cargoes and 
vessels lost in the war, but also on lives 
destroyed, were declared void for various 
reasons. However, it is likely that under- 
writers and shinners will receive between 
$60 000 000 and $70,000,000. 

Within the last few weeks Rohert 
W. Bonvnge, of New York, and Dr. 
Karl von Lewinski, agents for the Amer- 
ican and German claimants and na- 
tionals respectively, have recommended 
for settlement about 1,500 claims. the 
amount totaling in excess of $60.000000 
together with interest from the time 
of the Armistice. This monev will go 
Principally to marine underwriting com- 
danies. although a certain percentage 
1s said to be due several large Amer- 
ican shippers. like Swift & Co.. the 
Singer Manufacturing Co., and others. 

Awards Not Passed On Yet 

The awards to date, however. are only 
in the nature of proposals. Thev still 
have to be endorsed bv the Mixed Claims 
Commission which does not meet again 
until September or later. Mr. Bonvnee 
Is now in Europe, but upon another 
matter not related to the settlement of 
these shipping claims it is said. The 
Proposed award of $60,000.000 is hased 
unon claims amounting to ahout $100.- 
00,000, and these were scaled down to 
the figure mentioned. 

Fire and marine companies in Hart- 
ford. Conn.. claim they will receive 
Nearly $10,000.000 as their share of the 
award. Of course, there is no immediate 
Prospect of payment, for even if the 
Mixed Claim Commission — sanctions 
without change the recommendations 
made, it will he some time and perhaps 
several years before the necessary funds 
are forthcoming from Germany with 
which to pay these debts that she in- 
curred by virtue of her submarine sink- 


(Continued on page 16) 




















PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years 
of successful business operation. World-wide interests. 


Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 























SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 


SAFETY Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
investments. 

SERVICE Provided by an efficient and progressive 
organization. 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 


Founded 1867 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 




















‘“‘We Are Met on the Broad Pathway 
of Good Faith and Good Will’”’ 


Stands at the top of the editorial column in our News Letter. William 
Penn uttered it when making his famous treaty with the Indians—a treaty 
never broken. 


In its spirit Home Office and Field of the Penn Murua work in fraternal 
unison and reciprocal loyalty. 


Moreover, in that spirit the Penn Muruat deals with its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. “Technicality” was never in its dictionary. 


Places in our Field for capable men and women who desire to represent life 
insurance at its best. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 

















Broad Scope Under 

Metropolitan Plan 
of Group Service 
Unusual Things Done for Policy- 


holders; Worker Should Carry 
at Least $3,000 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 





Metropolitan in June Passed 
540,000 Lives; Average Policy 
Now $1,300 








By HENRY BRUERE 
Third Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life 


American insurance companies have in 
ten vears built up a total of two and 
one-half billion dollars of Group Insur- 
ance. In June the Metropolitan Group 
Insurance total passed seven hundred 
million dollars. There are 540,000 lives 
covered by Metropolitan Group policies, 
makine an average protection of $1.300 
ner life. This mass method of extending 
life insurance protection has set unpre- 
cedented standards for workmen insur- 
ance not only in the United States, but 
evervwhere. Within a short time, mere- 
lv throueh additional purchase by mem- 
bers of insured groups on their own ac- 
count, the already impressive average 
coverage will be greatly increased. The 
members of one Metropolitan railwav 
group, for example. are adding $9,000.000 
to the original $12.000.000 Group policy 
by buying more insurance for themselves 
at the group rates. They will then have 
an average of $2,900 protection against 
death or total disability: the average for 
supervisory forces being somewhat 
higher. 

Worker With Small Family Should 

Carry at Least $3,000 

The American workman covered by an 
individual insurance policy, including 
benefits paid bv fraternal orders. now 
does well if he leaves his family $500 in 
insurance. The maioritv of workmen 
when thev die make no such financial 
contribution to their dependants’ wel- 
fare. The Metropolitan believes that 
under present economic conditions any 
competent. well-emploved workman, hav- 
ing a wife and family of two or three 
children, should have at least $3,000 life 
insurance. That means the averave 
American workman, and head of family, 
should have this protection for his wife 
and children. Group insurance is mak- 
ing it possible for under-insured Ameri- 
cans to take a bie stride in the direc- 
tion of this desirable achievement. 

As insurance in bulk for those who 
most need it, the group method of 
wholesale protection is the big social 
achievement in the recent remarkable 
progress of American life underwriting. 
One of its most experienced and ablest 
exponents believes that it will ultimately 
outrank all other forms of life insurance 
provision. But whatever the future may 
have in store for it, group insurance is 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Two Reasons Why the Life Underwriter 
Must be a Trained Expert 


Eighth Paper 


Thus far it is merely by courtesy that the average life insurance solicitor 1s 
described as a professional man. But it should be the ambition of every conscien- 
tious life underwriter to make his calling a genuine profession. 


Everyone knows that in the early days it was not believed to be essential for 
the agent to secure an insurance education. He was regarded as a salesman and 
nothing more. He was told that his duties were not that of an actuary, and often 
heard it said that many a good agent had been spoiled by too much education. 
This misconception was due to the fact that people were ignorant of the ofject of 
this training. They were right in concluding that the man who unloaded his 
learning on the public would fail. And they overlooked the very important fact 
that this education was for the very purpose of protecting the public against 
any such infliction. 


If your life depended on an immediate operation you would select a surgeon 
of reputation and skill. But what would you think of him if, instead of perform- 
ing the operation, he displayed all his instruments, explained their uses, and 
delivered a long and technical lecture on anatomy and surgery? 


Now, the agent’s position is precisely like that of the surgeon. His education 
not only gives him skill, but enables him to protect his clients against the toil and 
annoyance of delving into actuarial abstractions. 


The highly trained agent can say, ‘‘I have investigated this subject. Life in- 
surance rests on foundations as steadfast as the everlasting hills. Nothing is more 
secure. You know the high reputation of the company I represent. Confide in 
me. Reveal your financial needs, and I will do the rest.”’ 


There is another reason why the agent should have a thorough training. If 
y 5 ped 


he is ignorant he will lack confidence in himself. If he is an expert he will be so 
sure of himself that he will speak with authority. Elis appeals will be so con- 
vineing that his advice will be followed, and he will prosper. 


‘fA little learning is a dangerous thing,’’ but the emphasis here is on the 
word little. ‘“‘Knowledge is power,’’ and increases the confidence of the man 
who posesses it. Hence it is that it should be the ambition of the modern agent 
to make his calling a genuine profession. ‘To gain power he must gather knowl- 
edge. To achieve conspicuous and permanent success he must become a trained 
expert. 
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Along 


The Way to Los Angeles 


With Clarence Axman, 


The Eastern 


N the “Twentieth Century.”"—Two New York insurance men left New York Sat- 
urday en route to the Los Angeles convention of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters. 
“Look me up on the train, 


Both were passengers on the Twentieth Century. 
one had telephoned to the other in the morning. 


“You will 


find me on Car 425.” 


because the 


friend doesn’t. 


partment. 


Shiminoseki, so 


to your 


bocker Express 





They haven’t met yet, and won’t until they reach 


up many a bridge 
The Century has a valet, 


neighbor- 


Los Angeles 


Twentieth Century is now leaving in three sec- 
tions and the section you take is always the one which your 
It is all very disconcerting and has broken 
game planned for a week in advance. 


maid, barber, stenographer—even 


a bath, but it hasn’t any conviviality; so I can’t write you 
anything about what the people on the train think about things. 
Occasionally, you hear that some celebrity is going to be on 
board, but you never see him because he is always in his com- 
If you do, it’s only a parting glance. It’s 
the country banker whose pulses quickened when he heard that 
J. P. Morgan was to be a fellow voyager on the “Olympic.” 
But J. P. sticks to his suite and might as well have been in 


like 


far as companionship is concerned. 

In the club cars of two trains it is very bad form to talk 
the Twentieth Century and the Knicker- 
(Boston-New York 
passengers sit gloomily bored with the magazines and appraising 
the men in the other seats. 


train). On both the 


These once-overs are most uncom- 


fortable when you are the person under review. 
However, the Century is a great train. 


Just think of being 


able to leave a William Street insurance office at 3 o'clock 


the afternoon and be in a Chicago insur- 

ance office the next morning. That’s pos- 

sible now because the 2:45 leaving time is 

really 3:45 because of daylight saving. 
kook * 


Chicago—Chicago is a nice place to visit, 
but I prefer to live in New York. I 
formed a distaste for Chicago twenty years 
ago when as a reporter for a morning 
paper, acid-voiced night editors despatched 
me after midnight on lone, bleak journeys 
to the great open spaces South of the Chi- 
cago stockyards trailing police news. In 
those days the quota of residences in 1 that 
district was one house to the block and 
the blocks were long. Another favorite 
proceeding of night editors was to chase 
a reporter at 2 o’clock in the morning out 
to see Nelson Morris, Louis Swift and J. 
Ogden Armour in quest of corroboration 
of the oft-spread rumor that the “packing 
trust” had finally been formed. At the 
homes of Morris and Swift, grouchy pack- 
ers, no welcome was extended to early 
bird reporters, but Armour, warmed to 
newspapers because of their sympathetic 
treatment of his crippled daughter at the 
time of her operation by a world-famed 
Viennese’ surgeon, didn’t object to being 
awakened, would come down and _ chat 
amiably, but the burden of the talk just 


the same was, “No, we have no beef trust 
today.” 
x * * 


Chicago has greatly changed since those 
days, being neither so crude nor so ugly 
while its brand of hospitality warms the 
hearts of visitors. The marvelous drive 
along the Lake Front has been cultivated 
to a point where it is one of the beauty 
spots of the world and when Lake Michi 
gan is blue on a hot day the scene reminds 
one of the Riviera. 


One can drive along this boulevard from 
North to South for about twenty miles. 
Since the architectural linking of the North 
and South Side took place many beautiful 
huildings have been erected and of these 
the insurance companies have their share. 
lor a time it looked as if the towering 
all-white structure on the lake front of 
Wrigley, the chewing gum maker (which 
so amazed Marshall Foch, of a nation 
which does not chew gum), outranked 
anything in the skyscraper line, but the 


London Guarantee & Accident’s building, 
a few dozen yards away—the river 
separates them—is not to be despised as 


an architectural achievement. Farther 
North near the Hotel Drake is the palace 
of the Illinois Life. The Lake Shore Drive 
improvement has extended a considerable 
distance back of the Lake, making many 
distinctive environments. 

kk Ok 


If you are a fire insurance man on a 
visit to Chicago the going about is mighty 
simple and convenient. If in doubt where 
to find a fire insurance man—just go to the 
Insurance Exchange Building in Jackson 
Joulevard and if he is not there you will 
find him in the neighborhood unless he 
is with the National Liberty’s Western De- 
partment. which is on Michigan, near the 
Lake. But if you are chasing two life 
men with different companies you will need 


a taxi. probably, as they are scattered all 
over Chicago—some of them in residences 
on the South Side which have been con 


verted into business homes to accommodate 
their needs. 
* * O* 


“Safety or Sorrow” 


Plastered with that placard, and driven 


to the tune of Chopin’s funeral march, Chi- 


Underwriter 


motor traffic presents a most un- 
usual sight as it moves at a snail’s pace 
trying to keep step with the new speed 


’ 
CaZOs 


laws: twenty miles an hour on the boule- 
vards; ten miles an hour when crossing 
street car tracks; eight miles an hour 
turning corners. An average of twenty 


six deaths in one week is what aroused the 
town so that the new regulations were 
issued by the police. They mean business. 
The first day of the twenty-mile-an-hour 
limit nearly 1,000 car drivers were ar- 
rested. In the meantime, the motor clubs 
are protesting. They say that street cars 
and motor buses go twenty-five miles an 
hour and that under the present regulations 
automobile pleasure cars can’t keep in front 
of them at their slower speed. Deaths and 
accidents in Chicago have been chopped 
in half in a fortnight. 


x kx 
“The American Mind in Action.” by 
Harvey O’Higgins and Dr. FE. H. Reede, 


is the most interesting book I have read on 
this trip and I am indebted to J. B. Dur- 
yea, manager of the Penn Mutual, San 
lrancisco, and Dr. John A. Stevenson, 
vice-president of the Equitable Society, 
for calling it to my attention. While there 
may be no such thing as a definite infallible 
American mind, there are certain traits 
and mental qualities which when assembled 
form a synthetic American. 

“Tt is agreed, for example, that the 
tvpical American is at once the most 
shrewdly practical of men and the most 
sentimentally idealistic,’ say the authors. 


“Tt is agreed that he is an excellent busi- 
ness man but a much less excellent artist 
or. at least. the superior qualitv of his in- 


industry 
critics, and the 


affairs of business and 
to his foreign 


tellect in 
is obvious 


inferior quality of his achievement in art 
and literature is equally admitted bv the 
world. He is an inventor, not a scientist. 
The most prosnerous and comfortable of 
mankind, yet he seems among the least 
contented. He pursues amusement with a 
passionate longing for distraction, hut gets 
little annarent jov ont of his play. In 
spite of his famons American humor. his 
lauehter shows little of the spontaneous 
gvavety that arises from the jov of living, 


Ahove all. to the foreioner, the 
American is essentially Puritan.” 


typical 


In order to disclose the American mind, 
the authors devote chapters to Abraham 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Benjamin Franklin, 
Andrew Carnegie, P. T. Barnum, Anthony 


Comstock, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
W. Longfellow. Walt Whitman, Mark 
Hanna, Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw and Margaret Fuller—all 


outstanding personalities, all showing reac- 
tions from or towards Puritan traditions 
of training and each one different. 

* k * 

Kansas City, nearly half way across the 
continent and something strangely missing 
in the conversation on the club car and 
observation platform It is prohibition 
which for a time threatened to kill conver 
ation in America because no one could 
hear anvthing else discussed. But gone 
are those very confidential whisperings and 
gossipings of the government man who 


Editor 


solicited the bribe, the churchman with the 
$10,000 wine cellar, the former town loafer 
who now drives a Rolls-Royce car because 
bootlegging has made him rich. A drum- 
mer from Milwaukee explained it to me: 

“People have quit talking about prohibi- 
tion in public places because they are all 
talked out,” he said. “It is an old story 
which has no more thrill in it. Violations 
of the law and yarns about people becom- 
ing unexpectedly rich no longer shock and 
the subject has degenerated into a bore. 
If people want booze they buy it or make 
it and there is no longer any novelty in 
telling how you buy it or how you make 
it.” 

What, then, has replaced the liquor ques- 
tion as a topic to pass the time pleasantly 
for the club car crowd? The substitute 
is the series of stories about juvenile de- 
linquency and crime. In Chicago all other 
subjects of conversation have been dwarfed 
by the harrowing confessions of young 
Loeb and young Leopold, the intellectuals 
and millionaires’ sons who killed a student 
of the Howard School, Chicago, so brutally 
and icily that the entire West was stupe- 
fied. After all the columns which have 
been printed about this heinous crime with 
a hint that they are guilty of other terrible 
and mvsterious murders and maimings, the 
publicity is to start all over again with their 
trial. The representatives of the district 
attornev’s office and of the newspapers 
have been going to school to learn all about 
mental disorders and new twists of nsychol- 
ogy so that they will be able to understand 
what the alienists are talking about as the 


defense tries to prove the boys insane. 
In Kansas City a hoy, with two girl 
companions and another lad. returning 


froma joy ride ran down a pedestrian who 
fell to a car track and was run over by 
a street car. The driver hurriedly left the 
scene indifferent about his victim. Since 
his arrest neither he, nor any member of 
the antomobile party. has shown the least 
concern over the tragedy, and as both Loeb 
and Leopold have slept heartily every night 
since their arrest. the editors and preachers 
are asking in despair: “What is the matter 
with the vouneer generation? What a 
strange race of mortals is being bred?” 
k ok * 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
think that Albuquerque, set 
midst of great open desert spaces, would 
have anything much to boast about? And 
if its chamber of commerce started boost 
ing the town what would it say? The 
answer is an illustrated booklet which is 
handed to all passengers on through trains. 
It develops that Albuquerque is the Athens 


Would you 


down in the 


of the Southwest, among its institutions of 
learning being the University of New 
Mexico. 


It is also the heart of the health 


coun 





try, a good place to reside if yo 

a touch of the white plague. It 
heautiful hotels, and a railroad sh 
employs 2,000 men. It is the cen 

a region possessing such grea enic 
tractions as Pueblo villages, sulphur ca 
yons and natural museums of ancient civi 
lization. Near Albuquerque are wnex 
celled trout fishing and game hunting pre 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Metropolitan Life’s Group Service 


(Continued from page 1) 
now established as a major service in 
giving economic security to those who 
live by wages. 

There are fifty odd million people in 
the United States who depend for their 
livelihood on some form of business or 
industrial activity. Most of these who 
are old enough to work are employees. 
Most of them who still are children will 
become employees. To be an employee 
of one rank or another is now the com- 
mon status of the brain and muscle 
workers carrying on American business 
and industry. Accordingly, less atten- 
tion is being given than formerly to 
escape from the employee ranks and 
more to supplying to the conditions of 
employment opportunity for personal 
progress and independence accepted as 
characteristic of America. Of this shift 
of emphasis there are various indications. 
One of them is the sharp swing upward 
in recent years of the standard of living 
prevailing among working people. An- 
other is the entrance of organized labor 
groups into investment and credit bank- 
ing in behalf of their members. 


Working Conditions Must Be Attractive 


The most significant of these signs, 
however, is the spread of the co-opera- 
tive principle in the conduct of busi- 
nesses which depend on the capacity and 
fidelity of day or weekly wage-earners. 
Sometimes this takes the form of a new 
type of industrial management, as in the 
case df certain of the conspicuous in- 
dustries where representatives of em- 
ployees are given the facts regarding the 
business and a voice in settling the 
terms of their relation to it. In other 
and less advertised cases it may show 
itself in a different attitude by employ- 
ers toward workers, with recognition of 
them as meriting courtesies and con- 
sideration pretty generally neglected not 
long ago. 

3ig. business cannot maintain the or- 
ganizations they require to make busi- 
ness big, and little business cannot com- 
pete for workers with big business, if 
they neglect measures for making work 
attractive and employment more com- 
patible with the general desire to live 
decently and with self-respect. 

Having discovered this fact, American 
industrial management is giving a great 
deal of attention to securing and keep- 
ing employees and to promoting among 
them loyalty to the business which em- 
plovs them. Without this development 
in industrial management methods, not 
even the tremendous growth of popular 
interest in life insurance during the past 
ten years would have made possible the 
growth of Group Insurance in that time. 


Upbuilding Citizenship 


It is because the employer’s concep- 
tion of labor has undergone a sharp shift 
in the direction of “humanizing” his re- 
lations with his employees, and because 
the average employee has made up his 
mind that his fortunes are pretty defin- 
itely tied up with those who employ him, 
that the industrial relations of Ameri- 
can workingmen are now furnishing the 
principal basis for upbuilding their place 
as citizens. Industry, therefore, is no 
longer the mere employer of men,. but 
the means by which workers are co- 
operatively securing many desirable 
things difficult for them to obtain as 
isolated individuals. Group insurance is 
one of these things. Savings is another. 
Protection against industrial accidents is 
another. Homes are another. Special 
provision for old age is another. Op- 
portunity for conservative investment is 
another; all of these being provided in 
some way as incidents to employment. 
The list of opportunities is constantly 
growing until presently we shall find 
that to be an employee of an established 
business is one of the most certain and 
satisfactory methods of accomplishing 
for oneself those things to which self 
reliant men living in a democratic coun- 


try are taught to aspire by every pos- 
sible exhortation. 

Having entered on the American in- 
dustrial scene at a time when employer- 
employee relations were undergoing the 
changes indicated, Group Insurance has 
benefited by the new spirit. Clearly no 
undertaking that is based on the very 
fact of the employee relationship could 
be indifferent to or unaffected by the 
characteristics of those relationships. 
Much attention, therefore, is being given 
to the subject of industrial relations by 
group insurance underwriters. 


Policyholders’ Service Bureau 


In the Metropolitan a special organi- 
zation is provided to facilitate the good 
effect of Group Insurance as a part of 
an industrial relations program. The 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau for Group 
Insurance is this organization. Like 
similar service organizations, it has re- 
sponsibility for maintaining satisfactory 
relations with the Company’s policy- 
holders in respect of the current oper- 
ation of their contracts. This is not 
done merely by correspondence, but by 
personal visit and adjustment on the 
ground of misunderstandings in the oc- 
casional tangle that occur in keeping a 
correct record of employees covered by 
the insurance. These records are of the 
simplest character so that there is little 
difficulty on that score. The visits to 
policyholders are, therefore, made use of 
to gather or to give information on sub- 
iects of common interest, generally hav- 
ing to do with the human Side of indus- 
try. Those who make the visits are 
competent by training and experience to 
assist employers in the practical ques- 
tions of labor management. Five of the 
staff are graduates of leading technical 
schools; others are seasoned executives 
in the special business of managing em- 
ployment and personnel departments; 
others are trained investigators of in- 
dustrial relations questions; others are 
specialists in questions affecting the em- 
ployment of women; some are specialists 
in business management, to provide 
practical knowledge of the numerous 
collateral business questions that come 
up in the consideration of the efficient 
selection and organization of emplovees. 
This staff is available to Group policy- 
holders as a body of qualified, ex- 
perienced persons, with a judicious mix- 
ture of good will and good sense, to 
serve them in developing their employee 
programs. There is no more capable 
and zealous group anywhere in America 
that can be employed individually or as 
a staff for expert assistance in labor and 
related management methods. 

The Metropolitan has for fifteen years 
made it a part of its Industrial Insurance 
work to reduce mortality among its 
policyholders by health education and 
nursing attention to the sick. This pro- 
gram has been widely extended to those 
insured under Group policies. In 1923, 
38,500 visits were made by _ trained 
nurses representing the Metropolitan to 
workingmen and working women em- 
ploved bv others, but insured by Metro- 
politan Group Insurance. 


Helping Employers to Correct 
Unhealthful Working Conditions 


Now to make further inroads into the 
unnecessary sickness of working people, 
as a part of its service to Group insur- 
ants, the Company is developing a de- 
partment to assist employers to correct 
unhealthful working conditions. The 
best available technical service has been 
obtained for this work and an oppor- 
tunity is now given to every Group 
policyholder to use this service in an 
effort to stamp out the _ preventible 
causes of sickness among his employees. 
This work in industrial hygiene is an ex- 
tension of Metropolitan Health Service 
made possible by Group Insurance and 
by the recognition among employers of 
the business as well as humanitarian im- 


portance of cutting the industrial sick- 
ness tax. The most direct and effective 
way to give a further impetus to life ex- 
tension and_ sickness prevention is 
through industry. The Industrial Hy- 
giene staff serves both the industry, that 
is the employer, and the individual 
worker. 

The Metropolitan has for years distri- 
buted millions of health leaflets to its 
Industrial policyholders. They have had 
a decided educational effect in reducing 
deaths from the great scourges such as 
tuberculosis and the children’s diseases. 
These leaflets are also sent to Group 
policyholders for distribution to their 
employees. Under Group Insurance 
particular attention is now given to 
health education of workingmen and to 
the particular health questions with 
which individual adult workers are per- 
sonally concerned. 

There is a lively personal touch in 
Metropolitan Group health service. For 
example, a continuous campaign of em- 
ployees’ meetings dressed by a Metro- 
politan directing nurse and presided over 
by the employer of the group is carried 
on. The purpose of the meetings is to 
encourage use of the Metropolitan nurs- 
ing service in the first stages of sickness 
and to establish personal acquaintance 
between the nursing organization and 
those it is intended to serve. 


It is quite conceivable that without 
any insurance benefits at all, the Group 
Insurance cost to many industries would 
be fully warranted by the improvement 
in the health of their employees that can 
be secured through effective industrial 
health work, such as the Metropolitan 
has established. Moreover, this work is 
only at its inception and has yet to make 
its full impression, especially in the field 
of health insurance which should show 
a large development in the near future. 


Group Needs to Be Continuously Sold 


Employees change and they also for- 
get. Therefore, even where employees 
pay a part of the Group Insurance cost 
as they now do more and more, under 
the so-called contributory plans, Group 
Insurance despite its low lapse ratio 
needs to be kept continuously sold. This 
is done by a monthly re-sale campaign 
by means of educational posters, photo- 
graphs of paid death claims applying to 
the particular group where they are 
posted, and a news story service in com- 
pany house organs or employee papers. 
These educational posters are sometimes 
reproduced as leaflets to meet the de- 
mands of employers who wish to distri- 
bute them to their employees. Group 
policyholders have asked for 150,000 
copies of a leaflet reproducing the poster 
“Group Insurance Stands Behind the 
Home” shown in the illustration. 


The Metropolitan does not say that 
Group Insurance will stop labor turn- 
over. It believes it will help do so un- 
less other and outweighing conditions 
exist in the plant to make employees 
restive. It also knows that much turn- 
over is involuntary and is due to the 
fluctuations of business as a whole, and 
sharper seasonal fluctuations in some. 
Group insurance is insurance and not a 
turnover specific, but it is better insur- 
ance the more continuously it applies to 
particular individuals. Labor turnover 
shifts the benefits from old shoulders to 
new, often only after a six months’ pro- 
bationary period. 


Turnover is a labor merry-go-round 
much talked about and little understood. 
The Metropolitan made a lengthy pil- 
grimage to find out its meaning to 
eighty-five selected employers. The chief 
result of this pilgrimage was the devel- 
opment of a set of concise employment 
records to record who comes, what he 
does while staying, where he goes and 
why, and to summarize once a month or 
oftener the causes of quitting. The 
summary sheet suggests a variety of 
pointed and perhaps embarrassing ques- 
tions for management to answer to it- 


Plan 


self in connection with turnover. About 
fifty Metropolitan Group policyholders 
have adopted this system of employ- 
ment records since the first of the year 
and it now looks as though it would be- 
come a fixed part of the Metropolitan 
Group Insurance plan. 


Budgeting 


In addition to promoting labor stabil- 
ity through reduction of turnover, you 
can promote it by regularizing the course 
of business. In part this can be accom- 
plished by orderly management. A new 
development in orderly management is 
planning, now called budgeting. For the 
past year the Service Bureau has been 
discussing budgeting with its Group 
policyholders. Its budget specialist has 
co-operated with representatives of ten 
or more industries in developing budget 
plans for their industries. A budget 
plan for hotels, for the ice cream in- 
dustry, for railways, for the construction 
industry, for the garment industry, are 
examples of the solid co-operative work 
already done to elevate the role that 
Group Insurance can play in benefitting 
the lot of the American employee. These 
studies are supplemented by short illus- 
trations of particular phases of modern 
orderly management in the form of leaf- 
lets, which have met with a very hearty 
response from policyholders and busi- 
ness associations generally. The Insur- 
ance Company believes that to the ex- 
tent that it can bring to the attention 
of busy employers in a concrete, intelli- 
gible form information that will aid them 
in stabilizing their operations, it will 
help solidify the foundations on which 
Group Insurance rests. 


Clearing House of Information 


You can hardly have a common inter- 
est with anybody with whom you are in 
contact without exchanging ideas on the 
subject. Those who sell Group Life In- 
surance are constantly finding occasion 
to discuss various phases of employee 
relations work. Those who buy it want 
information on what is developing in this 
field. Both sellers and buyers ask ques- 
tions of the Metropolitan Service staff. 
To answer them the Metropolitan has 
built up a clearing house of information. 
Tt has a very ample library of current 
material, as well as books, on all phases 
of labor and personnel management. It 
makes special studies of particular ques- 
tions. It asks its policyholders to supply 
it with information. It also systematic- 
ally analyzes for the benefit of its friends 
and clients its own experience in man- 
aging twenty-six thousand employees, 
eight thousand of whom are in a single 
building. Reports on subjects, such as 
vacation plans, methods of paying laun- 
dry drivers, profit sharing in industry 
employees stock ownership plans, or 
holding the new employee, are issued 
from time to time. All these are brief 
and explicit, usually consisting of illu- 
strations of actual practice. They are 
never dogmatic, except on the subject of 
Group Insurance. In many cases these 
reports attract new business, as well as 
serve existing clients. 

Once a month the Bureau issues a 
bulletin to Group executives. The bul- 
letin consists of four pages only. It dis- 
cusses one main subject bearing on 
Group Insurance and summarizes the 
results of the month’s service activity. 
Policyholders seem to read it. 


Improve Plant Management Practices 


In many instances the employee re- 
lations of a Group are adversely affected 
by physical working conditions or meth- 
ods of management. Turnover may be 
due to excessive heat, poor production 
and, hence discomfiture among em- 
ployees. It may be due to some over- 
looked detail in the factory routine of 
layout, or to high accident rates. It 


takes an engineer properly to fit Group 
Insurance into a situation of this kind. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Decides Priority 
Status of Funds 


CANADIAN CASE IS DECIDED 





Compromise Agreement Holds That One 
Who Had Obtained Loan on Policy 
Was Entitled to Offset Against It 





An interesting case tried recently in 
Canada involved the question of the 
priority status of policyholders in con- 
nection with the liquidation of the Na- 
tional Benefit Assurance Co. In con- 
nection with the priority of the various 
classes of creditors the insurance world 
was particularly interested in the ques- 
tion whether a life fund is the special 
and separate security of life policy- 
holders. The point that was brought to 
trial was whether a policy or bond or 
bond certificate holder who had ob- 
tained a loan from the company on the 
security of his policy or bond, was en- 
titled to offset the loan against the se- 
curity. The decision was in the affirm- 
ative. 

The following are the terms of the 
compromise arrangement made respect- 
ing life policies and bond and bond certi- 
ficates. 

It was decided that the life fund and 
all the investments claimed by the bond 
or bond certificate holders, or their trus- 
tees, should be made over to the Official 
Receiver as liquidator to apply the first 
assets of the company available for dis- 
tribution as follows :— 

(i) To pay to holders of life policies 
and to bond and bond certificate holders 
ranking part passu a dividend on the 
amount of their claims up to 12s. 6d. in 
the £. 

(i) Out of the next funds available 
to pay a dividend to all other creditors 
including claims under any other class 
and type of policy, up to 12s. 6d. in the 
£, if sufficient. 

(iii) Should there be any surplus a 
further dividend to be paid to all credi- 
tors without priorities. 

This arrangement does not apply to 
policyholders under employers’ liability 
insurances as they will be paid in full, 
the statutory deposit of £20,000 being 
more than sufficient for the purpose. 

These are the formal terms, but it is 
desired to emphasize two points: the 
first is that life policyholders and bond 
and bond certificate holders will get a 
prior 12s. 6d. in the £, but (secondly) 
while provision is made for a possible 
further payment, it is practically certain 
—it may be taken as positive—that there 
will not be any additional payment. The 
position in this respect is such that the 
question was raised by Mr. Justice Eve 
on Tuesday whether it was fair to the 
policy and bondholders concerned seem- 
ingly to raise the anticipation or hope 
that there may be a further distribution 
by keeping the position open; “he did 
not think it fair to raise false hopes.” 
Consequently in the arrangement which 
was made an Order of Court, this clause 
was struck out “with liberty to apply” 
if circumstances made it ultimately nec- 
essary. 

If it is so positive that there will be 
no surplus from which a payment addi- 
tional to the prior 12s. 6d. can be made 
to life and bond investment policy- 
holders, it follows that it is more than 
probable that the ordinary creditors— 
claims under fire and marine policies 
and trade creditors—will not get any- 
thing like 12s. 6d. in the £. 

There will bé general regret that an 
authoritative decision has not been ob- 
tained on the all-important point of 
whether the life assurance fund is not a 
separate fund specifically for the se- 
curity of life policyholders. On the 
other hand there is no reason why the 
legal position of life policyholders gen- 
erally should be defined at the expense 
of the creditors of the National Benefit, 
and there will be general agreement that 
all parties are to be congratulated on 
the arrangement that has been made. It 
avoids what would have been very costly, 
and what might have been prolonged 




















Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 
The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 


Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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litigation, and the ultimate decision 
might have delayed the liquidation and 
any distribution of assets for a long 
period. 

A very favorable arrangement  ap- 
pears to have been made for life policy- 
holders and bond and bond certificate 
holders. It is to be deplored that they 
will lose even three-eighths of their 
proper claim; on the other hand the 
condition of affairs with the National 
Benefit was such that their position 
might have been worse. 





ALABAMA SHOWS THE WAY 





Three New Records for Applications 
Produced Broken by Life Insurance 
Salesmen There 
Alabama is having an 
broken production records. Since H. E. 
Scott of Demopolis beat the record for 
number of applications produced in one 
month, formerly held by Harry Rosen of 
New York, whose story appeared in THE 
K.ASTERN UNDbERWRITER’S Gold Book of 
Life Insurance Selling, life insurance sales- 
men in Alabama seem to have all set out to 
capture first place in number of applications 
produced. A. Brooks Worthy, a represent- 
ative of the Volunteer State Life at Troy, 
Ala., produced last month a total of 186 
applications, which beat Mr. Scott by 10, 
But meanwhile another Alabaman, R. 
Merrit Vandiver, state agent for the Kan- 
sas City Life at Montgomery, set a still 
higher mark at 213 applications for one 
month, as told in THe Eastern UNDER- 
WRITER last week. 


epidemic of 


E. A. Woods a All Set for 
$100,000,000 a Year Program 


At the recent outing of the Edward A. 
Woods Agency of the Equitable Society 
at Pittsburgh. + program of annual in- 
creased production was discussed which 
would bring the agency’s annual new 
business written up to $100,000,000. 


CROSSES HALF BILLION MARK 





Missouri State Life Now Has Over 
$500,000,000 Business in Force; Has 
Developed Big Cities 
With the closing of its books for the 
half year, the Missouri State Life of 
St. Louis joins the group of a score of 
American Life Insurance companies hav- 
ing more than half a billion dollars of in- 
surance in force. The company’s semi- 
annual statement shows it over the $500,- 

000,000 mark. 

Since M. E. Singleton assumed the 
presidency of the company five years ago, 
its operitaons have been marked by ag- 
gressiveness and enterprise, reflected in 
the rapid development of its business. At 
the end of 1919 the company had insur- 
ance in force of about $219,000,000 and ad- 
mitted assets of $23,000,000. The com- 
pany has more than doubled in size in five 
years, having insurance in force of over 
$500,000,000 and admitted assets of $50,- 
000,000. During the first half of 1924 
the company’s field organization has paid 
for $75,446,990 of new life insurance. 

In 1920 the Missouri State Life began 
the establishment of a branch office system 
to supplement its general agency organiza- 
tion. It now has branch offices in thirty- 
two cities and is drawing its principal vol- 
ume from the large metropolitan centers 
where before 1920 it was scarcely repre- 
sented, 

When the company began its program 
of expansion it established group and ac- 
cident departments which are in a flourish- 
ing state. The group department in the 
first six months of this year has exceeded 
its premium income for the whole of 1923. 
Accident production is running far ahead 
of last year. The company has also been 
active in the sub-standard field, though the 
officers say that this class of business rep- 
resents only a small proportion of the total 
amount of insurance in force. 





The Continental Life of St. Louis is 
making special efforts to develop its 
group insurance business. 
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have matured. 





Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 
VER forty per 
' Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 


wis not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 


the new business of the 

















Prudential Raises 
| Its Policy Values 


THIRD TO FIFTEENTH YEAR 





Two New Options Have Been Inserted 
In Endowment Forms and On 
Monthly Income Plan 


President Edward D. Duffheld of The 
Prudential announces that beginning 
with the issue of August 1, the com- 
pany’s ordinary and intermediate policies 
except term and the whole life half 
rate policies the values of which are al- 
ready on the new basis, will provide 
for increased loan and non-forfeiture 
values. 

The increase covers the period from 
the third to the fifteenth year, and is 
such that the value at the end of the 
tenth year is equal to the full reserve 
under the policy. Heretofore the full 
reserve has not been granted until the 
end of the fifteenth year, except under 
single premium policies and limited-pay- 
ment policies with a premium-payment 
period of less than fifteen years, when it 
is granted at the end of the premium- 
payment period. A pamphlet containing 
the new values has been prepared for 
use until the revision of the Rate Book 
is completed. 

In conformity with the company’s 
general practice of making benefits to 
new policyholders apply to old whenever 
possible, the same scale of percentages 
of the reserve used in determining the 
non-forfeiture values under new policies 
will be used in determining such values 
under ordinary and intermediate policies 
(except term policies), issued prior to 
August 1, 1924, and lapsing for non-pay- 
ment of a premium due on or after that 
date or surrendered for cash on and 
after that date after being fully paid- 
up. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
does not mean that the non-forfeiture 
values under all such old policies will 
be the same as under the new policies. 
The non-forfeiture value depends upon 
the reserve basis of the policy, and, 
therefore, old policies with a reserve 
basis different from the current basis 
will, of course, have different values. 
However, it may be said that the non- 
forfeiture values after the tenth year 
under all such policies will be equal to 
the full reserve, whatever the basis is, 
and values before the tenth year will be 
computed according to the new scale of 
percentages. When the premium-pay- 
ment period is less than ten years the 
full reserve will be granted at the end 
of the premium-payment period and un- 
der Single Permium policies at the end 
of five years. 

Increased loan values under policies 
issued prior to August 1, 1924, and now 
in force will be granted in conformity 
with the new scale of percentages, but 
only if the consent of all interested 
parties is obtained. There will be no 
change in the non-forfeiture values un- 
der policies that lapsed prior to August 
1, 1924. A few textual changes have 
been made in the policies for the pur- 
pose of making the intent clearer, es- 
pecially with regard to the disability 
provisions. 

Two new options have been inserted 
in endowment policies on the continuous 
monthly income plan. 

One option provides that the Paid-up 
Deferred Annuity, to which the insured 
is entitled in event of lapse, may be sur- 
rendered for cash, provided the insured 
at that time furnishes evidence of in- 
surability satisfactory to the company. 

The other option provides that at the 


maturity of the policy as an endow- 
ment the insured and the beneficiary 
may take the cash value of the instal- 


ments then payable, includitg the “con- 
tinuous” instalments, in one sum instead 
of payment in instalments, provided evi- 
dence of insurability of both, satisfactory 
to the company, is furnished. 

These policies when issued on 
“Self” plan will have similar options. 


the 
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Prémiums Paid By 
Creditor On Policy 


NOT DEDUCTIBLE EXPENSE 


Internal Revenue Bureau Holds Pay- 
ments to Keep Debtors Policy Alive 


Are Additional Advances 


Premiums 
alive a life 
ecure a debt due 


paid by a creditor to keep 
insurance policy assigned to 
are not deductible as busi 
ness expenses, according to a decision of 
the committee on appeals and review of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau at Washing 
ton. Such payments, it was held, should 
be considered as additional advances to the 
debtors which further increase the debt. 
The Revenue Bureau’s summary of the 
follows: 

A was 
which had 
making loans to it. 
estate (the appellant herein) took a 25 
per cent interest in the loan and the 
partnership retained a 75 per cent interest. 
The estate was a creditor, not a stock- 
holder of the O Company. The O Com- 
pany went into bankruptcy in September, 
1918, and the bankruptcy was closed up 
in 1919. The estate suffered a loss of 


case 
M partnership, 
Company by 
A’s death, his 


a member of the 
financed the O 
Upon 


dollars, and the question at issue is whether 
this loss is deductible in 1918 or in 1919, 
It appears that the receiver of the bank 


rupt corporation made an estimate of the 


value of its assets on October 1918, 
\ll these assets were sold before the close 
of the year 1918 and most of the claims 
igainst the bankrupt had been filed. It 


is argued that the receiver was in a posi- 
tion at the 1918 to make a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of the amount which 
the creditors of the bankrupt would re 
cover. Al] the assets had been disposed 
of, so that there was no prospect of the 
loss being diminished by later events. On 
the basis of the information from the re 
ceivership, the M partnership and the es 
tate of A wrote off 75 per cent of their 
respective claims against the O Company 
in closing their books for December 31, 
1918. The liquidation of the bankrupt 
confirmed the estimate made at the 
of 1918 and the creditors actually recovered 


( lose of 


close 


about 25 per cent of their claims. Par 
ticular reference has been made by the 
taxpayer to A. R. R. 352 (C. B. 3, 167). 


The Committee is of the opinion that 
the bad debt is a deduction for the year 
1919 and not for the year 1918, as claimed. 
Article 151, Regulations 62, contains the 
following specific provision: 

No deduction shall be allowed for the 
part of a debt ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off prior to January 1, 1921, 
unless and until the debt is ascertained 
to be totally worthless and is finally charged 
off or is charged down to a_ nominal 
amount, or the loss is determined in some 
other manner by a closed and completed 
transaction. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1918 and 
prior revenue laws a bad debt could not 
be charged off in part. It must be as- 
certained to be worthless and charged off. 
Where an indebtedness is ascertained to be 
worthless or of a merely nominal value, 
the regulations recognize that it is un- 
necessary to go through the formality of 
a receivership or to wait until bankruptcy 
proceedings are terminated before charg- 
ing off the debt and taking same as a 
deduction from income. However, in the 
instant case, the debt was not worthless 
nor was it possible under the circumstances 
to charge it down to a nominal amount. 
The question presented therefore falls 
squarely within article 151, Regulations 45 


(1920 edition), which provides that “an 
amount merely written down * * * is 
not deductible.” The reasoning of A. R. 
R. 352, supra, is erroneous, and is not 


followed by the Committee. 

(2) With respect to the deductibility of 
premiums paid by the estate upon life in- 
surance policies assigned to said estate 
as securities for a debt due it, the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the action of 
the Income Tax Unit is correct. In view 


of the financial situation of the debtor the 
executors have paid the premiums on cer- 
tain policies which they held as security 











THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


was organized in 1845 and holds a perpetual 


charter. 


The policy forms of the Company have been 


evolved from a long and carefully observed 
The idea conveyed by the words 


BENERTT 


79 years in 


experience. 
MUTUAL. 


principle for 


has been the guiding 
drafting the terms 


of Mutual Benefit policy contracts, which 
give maximum insurance service for min- 


imum outlay. 




















and in addition have met interest obliga- sion for the payment of interest upon 
tions on certain loans against the policies. legacies. The interest paid was interest 
The interest on the loans has been allowed at the legal rate running from October, 
as a deduction by the Unit; the premiums 1918, one year after the issuance of let- 
paid by the estate on the insurance policies — ters testamentary, to the date of payment. 
have been disallowed. The premiums on Payment of interest is required by the law 
the policies paid by the estate are not de- of the State of New York if legacies are 
ductible as business expenses. Payment not paid within one year after the issuance 
of the premiums to keep the policies alive of letters testamentary (unless otherwise 
should be considered as additional advances — provided in the will). (/n re Rutherford 
to B, which further increase his debt to (1909), 196 N. Y., 311.) The taxpayer’s 
the estate. appeal on this point is sustained. See I. 
(3) The action of the Unit with respect  T. 1720 (C. B. IT-2, 54) 

to the payment of interest on legacies was It is therefore recommended in the ap- 
predicated upon an erroneous conception — peal of the above-named taxpayer that the 
of the provisions of the decedent’s will. action of the Income Tax Unit be modified 
The will of A contained no specific provi- to the extent above indicated. 





Shortening The Selling Process 


Ove system of obtaining “leads” for our Agents has 
been cited as one of the most successful in operation. 


This service is part of our comprehensive program of 
Home Office cooperation which is of genuine practical 
value to our men in the field. 


Service to policyholders is also the best kind of service 
to Agents. Our Policyholders Service Department 
offers, among other things, the health service of the 


Life Extension Institute free of charge. 


For information concerning Agency opportunities, 


address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York 











Metropolitan Group 


Service 
(Continued from page 4) 


It cannot be done by sales talk or 
promises. The engineers engaged on 
this work are not too ready with sug- 
gestions. They are trained to be con- 
servative, but also to know where and 
when they can help. Sometimes they 
see a large opportunity to further Group 
Insurance interests in a special industry. 
As an example, the service engineers re- 
cently completed a survey of manage- 
ment practice in fifty foundries. The 
results of the survey are now being pub- 
lished and distributed to foundrymen. 
Ten pamphlets will present illustrations 
of good management noted in different 
foundries. In the end the relation of 
these elements of good practice to the 
human factor in the industry will be 
apparent. With this experience in re- 
porting actual conditions in the foundry 
industry, the Service Bureau can talk in- 
telligently and constructively to found- 
rymen regarding their special labor 
problems. 


A similar study has been made of labor 
management in the railways. The rail- 
way study was made simultaneously with 
two actual demonstrations of applying 
the principle of good personnel manage- 
ment on two important railways, the au- 
thors of the report actually participating 
in the demonstrations. 


The Service Bureau is not intended to 
be a research organization providing new 
material for the libraries. It is intended 
to be and is a practical advisory agent 
of all Metropolitan Group policyholders 
who wish to call upon it. It makes re- 
searches when requested. It looks up 
answers to all sorts of questions which 
may be troubling Group policyholders, 
from how to exterminate rats to de- 
veloping a market for Swedish iron. But 
these are collateral services of courtesy 
easily performed, because many public 
and private technical agencies glady as- 
sist in supplying prompt answers to ques- 
tions when the Bureau staff doesn’t know 
them. 

It is not a propagandist, this Service 
Bureau, but it is increasingly sure footed 
and prepared to take responsibility for 
recommendations based on information 
and experience. It is deriving a good 
deal of knowledge out of the experiences 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Its staff is employed on Metro- 
politan problems as much as on policy- 
holders’ problems. In this way it has 
the discipline of “seeing through” the 
recommendations it may make. 

A life insurance company is perhaps 
under greater obligations than any other 
enterprises to do its job efficiently, as 
well as honestly, and among all busi- 
ness to take the lead in good manage- 
ment. A big life insurance company has 
a special obligation to share with the 
public and its policyholders the very ex- 
ceptional opportunities it has to keep in 
touch with progress in good administra- 
tive practice. Moreover the big com- 
pany can learn much from the great 
number of concerns with which it comes 
into business contact, such as its Group 
policyholders. In the case of the 
Metropolitan, it soon appeared that the 
advantages of exchanging information 
are reciprocal and a business method 
pool has developed from which all may 
draw. The Service Bureau, so to speak, 
operates the pool. 

Through the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau, the Metropolitan with _ its 
Group policyholders is participating in 
an organized effort to build up in Amer- 
ican industry sympathetic cooperation 
between employers and employed, and 
to place those co-operative relations on 
foundations of good health, security 
against disaster, confidence in the 
American industrial system, and a sin- 
cere conviction that by the right use 
of the power and opportunities of in- 
dustry, the just aspirations of the Amer- 
ican working people may be justly at- 
tained. 
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Phoenix Mutual to 
Protect Its Name 


GEORGIA CO. USING “PHOENIX” 


President Welch of Hartford Company 
Protests to Insurance Department 
Because of Similarity 





A new company being formed in Georgia 
recently applied for a charter giving the 
” ‘This 
was brought to the attention of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life of Hartford and President 

A. Welch is expected to protest to the 
Georgia insurance department on the use 
of a name so similar to that of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, a company of national stand- 
ing and reputation. 

Several years ago a life company was 
formed in Arizona under the name of 
Phoenix National Life, which the Phoenix 
Mutual considered an infringement of its 
rights. Protest was made to the insur- 
ance commissioner of that state, but was 
not upheld as the Phoenix Mutual was 
not then licensed to do business in Arizona. 

Counsel for the Hartford company 
pointed out that Phoenix (risen from its 
ashes) was not an uncommon name_ for 
an insurance company, and it would be 
difficult to establish that the new company 
had deliberately infringed the name of the 
Hartford company. However, the Hart- 
ford company has been licensed to do busi- 
ness in Georgia for several years, and that 
might be a factor in the decision. 


name “Phoenix Life Insurance Co. 


A REAL LIFE UNDERWRITER 
W. L. White’s Steady Production and 


Excellent Underwriting Record for 
Quarter Century 

W. L. White, of Easton, Pa., who has 
represented the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in that section for more than a 
quarter of a century, has a remarkable 
record of production. His average busi- 
ness for the past ten years has been $310,- 
Q00 annually or a total for the dec ade of 
over $3,100,000. Ile has had but six death 
claims during this entire period and all 
of these policies under which claims were 
made had been in force from four to eight 
years. His lapses are negligible. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
$251,000 which he paid for in 1921, $133,000 
was on the lives of old policyholders, and 
$57,000 from leads derived from  policy- 
holders—-a total of $190,000 out of $251,000. 

In 1922 his production was $383,000, of 
which $183,000 was on the lives of old 
policyholders, and $167,000 came through 
old policyholders—a total of $350,000 out 
of $383,000. 

In 1923 his production was $517,000, of 
which $197,000 was on the lives of old 
policyholders, and $205,000 came through 
old policyholders—a total of $402,000 ont 
of $517,000. 

It therefore appears that 80 per cent 
of Mr. White’s business is either on the 
lives of old policyholders or comes in- 
directly from them. 

Mr. White is one of the most highly 
respected men in his community, and is 
recognized in and out of insurance circles 
as being a thoroughly capable life under- 
writer. His record of Half a Million paid 
for last year, and of approximately $5,- 
000,000 since he joined the [Equitable over 
a quarter of a century ago, should be an 
inspiration. 

EXPANDING IN WEST 

The Montana Life of Helena is expand- 
ing in the western field. It has just estab- 
lished a general agency in Salt Lake City 
in charge of J. S. Hanks, formerly with 
the Continental Life. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 








TO TRY NEW PLAN 


Richmond General Agents to Take Turns 
In Providing Features for Monthly 
Meetings Next Season 

J. E. Woodward, new president of the 
Richmond, Va., Association of Life Under- 
writers, is planning to hold a conference 
with general agents of Richmond at an 
early date with a view to discussing the 
advisability of having them assume the re- 
sponsibility for the program at the monthly 
luncheon-meetings to be held during his 
term as head of the association. He be- 
lieves that the meetings could be made 
much more attractive if the general agents 
took turns in arranging for them and 
would draw a larger attendance. Hereto- 
fore, this responsibility has rested almost 
entirely on the shoulders of the president 
who has made it a practice to have an 
address by a speaker of prominence the 
principal feature of the meetings. Mr. 
Woodward believes that a more varied 
program would prove more effective and 
he will suggest that some plan along this 
line be carried out by the general agents. 
There will be ample time to consider the 
matter, as the next meeting will not be 
held until October. 


RELEASES $6,000,000 LINE 


United Life of Concord Terminates 
Arrangement With Machinists 
Association for Insurance 


The United Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H., is ten years old this month 
and from modest beginnings has grown 
to have in force at the close of last month 
$35,132,527, an increase since January of 
$3,728,158. 

The company has terminated its re- 
insurance contract with the International 
Association of Machinists. While this re- 
sults in an apparent loss of business of 
about $6,000,000, the company is well satis- 
fied with the amicable termination of its 
liability under the contract, says Vice- 
President Robert J. Merrill. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA RECORD 

Although there was a slight dropping 
otf in new business produced during 
June, according to reports from a ma- 
jority of the companies, the [Equitable 
Life of Iowa experienced one of the best 
months in its history in June. It paid 
for $6,610,737 in that month which is an 
increase of $1,692,384 over the same 
month in 1923. The Pennsylvania 
agency of Rice & ‘Tyson, Harrisburg, 
stood in first place with $384,874. The 
A. W. Wallis Agency of Philadelphia was 


second. 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during 

the year 1923 ...ccccccccese $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, eto...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 





Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 
FOR AGENCY APPLY TO H 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent ef Agents 


256 Broadway New York | 
|| See = — 




















THREE REASONS 
WHY 


It pays Insurance men to use our 


ACCIDENT BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


1—-Superior policies, with many 
exclusive features; Complete 
Coverages for various classes 
of risks. 


2—-Prompt and careful handling 
of applications; fair under- 
writing, enabling the Com- 
pany to give liberal claim 
service; quick delivery of 
policies. 


3—Expert information and help 
in closing cases; trained 
Branch Office men at the 
Broker’s call; no strings to 
this assistance—all the com- 
mission belongs to the 
Broker. 





We also handle Surplus and Substandard Life 
Insurance—liberal first commissions; guaranteed 
non-forfeitable renewals in Branch Office territory) . 


Brokers can qualify for the Company’s Quarter 
Million Club—Havana in 1925! 














MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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Travelers, Last Month, 
Wrote $110,000,000 


HAD LARGE SPECIAL VOLUME 





Policyholders Took $42,000,000 As Addi- 
tional Insurance on Special June 


Offer 





fhe field organization of the Travelers 
produced in June $110,000,000 of business 
which looks like a record. Over $42,000,- 
000 was in special applications written on 
the lives of policyholders who took that 
amount as additional insurance having been 
examined within the past two years. 


The group business written in June 
amounted to over $20,000,000, making a 
total of indiyidual lives more than $90,- 


000,000, 

There were 9,000 special applications and 
over 10,000 regular applications. The 
average amount of the special applications 
was surprisingly large, being $4,462. The 
regular applications averaged $4,686. 

The New York City branch offices and 
general agencies of the Travelers turned 
in a total of $28,000,000 renewal and regu 
lar business. Under the special policy- 
holders’ plan the office reported $13,500,000 
and regular business to the amount of 
$14,500,000. The rank of the New York 


offices was as follows: 

De SOON tN, Rice sexwawecees 4,745,064 
J. D. Bookstaver Agency, N. Y.. 4,488,447 
Herman Robinson, N. Y........ 4,456,000 
Johnston & Collins, N.Y........ 2,939,970 
RODRNY> 5) u.s sbadwe os esbaas scone, eee 
Perez F. Huff, Ni Vicks ceccsss Beeseoo 
WO Oh Ps Vices Sddikw dy succes ee 
Paston Agency, N. Y........0 1,688,500 


Williamsburg Agency, N. Y 
Klinger & 


1,603,000 
1,349,500 


Probstein, a ae 


WRITING THE FAMILY 


H. H. Hanson, Equitable Society Man, 
Writes Eleventh Policy on Eleventh 
Member of Family 


H. H. Hanson, a field assistant in the 
Peoria agency of the Equitable Society, 
making his headquarters at Blooming- 
ton, UL, has just achieved an unusual 


record. He has written the eleventh 
Equitable policy on the life of the 
eleventh member of one family at that 


place. The family is 
father, mother, 
ters-in-law, and 


composed of 
eight sons, two daugh- 
one son-in-law. The 
total insurance in the family is $17,500. 
Mr. Hanson expects soon to make this 
family 100% — 


TO BROADEN UNDERWRITING 


‘red C. Neikirk has been appointed 
agency manager of the life and accident 
department of the Life and Casualty of 
Richmond. Mr. Neikirk was formerly 
manager at Richmond for the Reliance 


Life of Pittsburgh. The Life and Casualty 
is now engaged in opening up its life de- 
partment for white risks, issuing policies 
up to a maximum of $500. Previously it 
was writing business in this line only for 
colored people. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 

The American Life Convention will hold 
its nineteenth annual meeting in New 
Orleans from October 15 to 17. The 
Roosevelt Hotel will be the convention 
headquarters. The legal section convenes 
at the same — October 13 and 14, 





MAKES HIGH RECORD IN JUNE 


The business written by the Standard 
Life of St. Louis for June broke all 
records of the company both in amount 
and in number of agents qualifying on 
the company’s honor list. The June 
business was produced in honor of Presi- 
dent J. R. Paisley. 





MONTANA LIFE’S NEW HOME 


The Montana Life has moved into its 


new home office building in Helena which 
is modern in every respect and said to be 
the most beautiful building in the state. 


— ———— = 





BUSINESS SLOWING DOWN 


Buffalo Repnees Siaseeal Decline in 
Production; General Business Con- 
ditions Partly Responsible 

In general it may be 
has been somewhat of 
selling of life insurance in the Buffalo 
disttict within the past two months. 
However, agents are not inclined to look 
at the future with any degree of pessi 
mism. They realize that general busi- 
ness conditions are against the doing of 
a satisfactory volume of business but are 
hopeful that on account of the settle- 
ment of political nominations and other 
disturbing factors, general business will 
show an upward tendency before long. 
Again it is noticeable that those agents 
who work the hardest and who show the 
ingenuity in meeting fresh situa 
tions are getting at least enough busi 
ness to keep them moving. 


said that there 
a falling off in 


most 


HEAD CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION 

Officers of the Charleston, S. C. Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters were elect 
ed at the annual meeting as follows: M. 
S. Herndon, president; William = Schir 


mer, vice-president; and E. W. Rug- 
heimer, secretary and treasurer. The 
meeting was held recently at the Fort 


Sumter hotel and 


luncheon. 


was followed by a 











WE STAND BY THE TICKET 


Candidates have been named and _ political leaders are 
pledging to “stand by the ticket.” 

Such is the attitude of The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
auce Company towards its agents. 

Our field men deserve our best support. 

Accordingly we bend all our efforts to give prompt and 
efficient service in every line of their endeavor. 

This helpful spirit of The Lincoln National Life towards its “Standard 
searers” in the field makes it pay to 


(LINK UP (jwirn tue @)LINCOLN) 


_ The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 























“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 














JOHN C. GRIX DEAD TRIBUTE TO JOHN S. EFFORD 


John C. Grix, senior assistant secretary Forty-one agents of the Richmond 
of the Michigan Mutual Life is dead after agency of the Mutual Life of New York 
mo.e than forty years of faithful service wrote 116 applications in June amount- 
to thet company. lie entered its employ — ing to $567,000. June was designated in 


years old as 
through 


twelve 
up 


when he was 
and worked 
ments. 


a page 
several depart- 


honor of John S. Efford, of 
retiring president of the 
Club. 


Farnham, 
Virginia Field 




















Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 











service contained in your letter.” 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Shows True Status of 
Income From Wages 


EARNINGS VS. INVESTMENTS 





Difference Shown in Attitude of Secre- 
tary Mellon on Tax; Comments by 


Thomas A. Buckner 





Qn every hand we see the necessity of 
life insurance for those who depend on 
income from wages, salaries, and pro- 
fessional services, says Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, vice-president of the New York 
Life. Yet how often is this need over- 
looked by people in that class. In con- 
trast with them are those who receive 
their income from investments. Every- 
one needs insurance protection, but its 
need is greatest for those who depend 
on a daily, weekly or monthly wage. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
brought out this thought in his com- 
ments on the earned income provision of 
the tax bill recently passed. We quote 
trom his remarks as follows: 

“The provision of next widest general 
interest was the recommendation for re- 
duction of 25% in the tax on earned in- 
come as compared with that paid on in- 
comes derived from business or invest- 
ments. The fairness of taxing more 
lightly incomes from wages, salaries and 
professional services than the incomes 
from business or from investments is 
beyond question. In the first case, the 
income is uncertain and limited in dur- 
ation; sickness or death destroys it and 
old age diminishes it. In the other, the 
source of the income continues; the in- 
come may be disposed of during a man’s 
life and it descends to his heirs. 

“Surely we can afford to make a dis- 
tinction between the people whose only 
capital is their mental and_ physical 
energy and the people whose income is 
derived from investments. Such a dis- 
tinction would mean much to millions of 
American workers and would be an 
added inspiration to the man who must 
provide a competence during his few 
productive years to care for himself and 
his family when his earning capacity is 
at an end.” 

Mr. Mellon does not mention life in- 
surance, comments Mr. Buckner. Yet 
what better method is there of guaran- 
teeing the competence he speaks of to 
care for one’s self and family than 
through the medium of life insurance? 
Indeed, what other way is there? 








GETTING HIS INTEREST 


A Difference Between a Polite Listener 
and An Eager One; Former Is An 
Invitation 


Observe closely when you get a hear- 
‘ug and note whether it is an inter- 
ested hearing, or just a polite hearing, 
says the Guardian Life. 

A polite hearing invariably is an in- 
dication that you are getting an im- 
personal hearing. Which in turn quite 
probably means that you are not getting 
home to your prospect what your 
proposition means to him. 

You want an interested listener. 

You want an eager listener. 

It isn’t enough to call atetntion to 
what you have to offer. Your canvass, 
to be effective, must make a prospect 
realize that it is something that affects 
lis interests. 

You are not getting a hearing in the 
real sense until your prospect’s desires 
are listening. 

Make a personal appeal, a red-blooded 
appeal, a desire- ~arousing appeal. The 
fact that a prospect’s ears are open to 
your story means nothing. Get his eyes 
to dilate. Stir him. Move him! 





MARYLAND GUARD GROUP 

A group policy covering the members 
of the Maryland National Guard will be 
issued by the Metropolitan Life when the 
annual encampment starts August 3. The 
men will pay their own premiums. The 
limits are: commissioned officer, $5,000; 


non-commissioned officer, $3,000 and $2,000 
for privates. 








Golf Deaths F 


Asked by THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
if any men die on the golf links the 
medical director of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life said this week: 

“Some do, but just think of the num- 
ber of people who die in bed!” 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Guarantee Fund Life Association 


BERLET AGENCY CHANGE 


for the Guardian Life, announces the ap- 
pointment as cashier of the agency, Miss 
. Hedges, who was with the New 
York Life for eighteen years. The Berlet 
agency now stands fourth among Guardian 
Life offices. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Berlet, manager at Philadelphia 


Splendid Agency Openings in Twenty-five States 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 
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CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 

According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 
The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were 

$4,000,000,000—or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? 


think you didn’t. 
TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,00,000—nearly $9 per capital. 
tically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 

Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The tax- 
payers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State taxes. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state 
and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. “The con- 
sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 

The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must— 
because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes 

and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes 

than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 

This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation .because 
they make no tax returns. 


Perhaps you 


Prac- 


We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when 
we die. 

If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at 
the time of your death. It has happened that inheritancetaxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 

Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


DEATH ISA CERTAINTY! 


Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries 
Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; but, 
with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter 

till all are dead ; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 
During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- 
tween three and five years after j insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between 
ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. Twenty years ago no 
one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life 
insurance necessary. 

Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 

He must himself meet the first certainty: 
doesn’t know it. 


But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when "he dies he cannot meet personally. He 
can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 

He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 

Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


' 


Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















Agents having the 
Placing privilege of requesting 
Extra extra or additional 
Policies policies of their com- 


panies may make this 
a very profitable procedure if the transac- 
tion is properly handled. Some advice 
along this line is given by President R. W. 
Stevens of the Illinois Life in the follow- 
ng: 

“Having decided to undertake the plac- 
ing of an additional policy I would recom- 
mend that you say nothing about having 
the extra policy until after you have placed 
and secured the settlement on the original 
insurance applied for. That transaction 
having been completed bring forward the 
extra policy, explaining to your applicant 
that he passed such a fine examination that 
the company would like to carry a larger 
amount of insurance on his life and has, 
therefore, sent on an extra policy which 
vou believe he ought to take. With the 
extra policy in your hands you are in post- 
tion to make just as strong a selling argu- 
ment as you made at the time the original 
application was written, and you have the 
added advantage of being able to make an 
immediate delivery of the policy if the 
prospect can be persuaded to take it. 

“Many of our men handle the delivery of 
extra policies so successfully that it seems 
to me that by using with judgment and 
discretion the privilege of securing extra 
policies, you also should be able to increase 
vour income by at least fifty per cent. Bear 
in mind that the extra policy should not 
be offered until the applied for policy has 
heen accepted and the settlement secured. 


* * * 


Jones of the Boston 


A Call Emporium awoke 
in the with a start in the 
Night middle of the night. 

The telephone bell 


was ringing insistently. He got out of 
bed and in a sleep-daze reached the in- 
strument and took down the receiver. 
“Mr. Jones? Henry C. Jones?” 
ae fad 
“This is Harry Sanderson. Father 
died suddenly at half past eleven.” 
“What's that!” Jones was awake now 


mingled pity and anxiety sweeping 
away his sleep-daze as a wind blast 
whip away a meadow fog. Sanderson 


was his partner in the Emporium. 


“Will you come right over in the 
morning, Mr. Jones?” 
“Yes, surely,” answered Jones, and 


then voiced his amazement and his sym- 
pathy. 

He returned to bed, told his awakened 
wife the startling news, and then lay 
hack—but not to sleep. Insistent questions 
came springing to his mind. Questions 
of hitherto matter-of-fact matters caus- 
ing little trouble or of remote contin- 
gencies racked his mind. The sudden, 


unexpected death of his partner had 
knocked his scheme of life galley west. 


Would the banks renew the firm’s 
notes due next month? If they re- 
quired a large payment upon them, 


where was the “Peter” for his “Paul”? 
If the banks would not renew them, 
where could he get the money? 

How could he carry on the business 
alone? 

Would Mrs. Sanderson insist on get- 
ting out her money from the business? 
If so, how could he manage to save him- 
self? How could he contrive to get her 
the Sanderson share and save the busi- 


ness from which he gained his liveli- 
hood? 
Suppose Mrs. Sanderson wanted to 


remain in the business as his partner? 
She was a worthy woman, but partner- 
ship with her meant double work for 
him—to say the least—and_ constant 
anxiety and added _ responsibility—with 
the chance of having trouble with her. 

Suppose Mrs. Sanderson were to insist 
that Harry, the son, be his partner. The 
young man was all right, too, but he was 
rattle-brained and pigheaded, with im- 
practical ideas. 

How would the firm’s credit with job- 
bers all along the line stand the death? 
Could he hold the business up? Pres- 
sure from the accounts would make bank 
renewals practically out of the question. 

And so all night long he lay and 
threshed and worried and thought and 
thought and schemed—as hundreds of 
other American business men have done 
before and as hundreds will do hereafter. 

All these questions that troubled 
Jones—some of them, certainly,—or a 
number of them and others—may come 
to any partner at any time—next week, 
to-morrow, to-day. Business insurance 


can meet the financial difficulties that 
arise when death enters a firm and 
knocks partners’ plans askew. In all 


kinds of business, from the least to the 
greatest, these questions or similar ones 
may arise. If you were a “Jones,” how 
would you answer these questions? And 
suppose your partner were the “Jones” 
to get the sudden message! Where 
would your widow stand? How would 
she fare? 

Similar financial problems arise in the 
case of a one-man business when death 
comes unaware. The widow perhaps is 
the one who must solve the problems— 
very likely under a handicap of in- 
experience and lacking funds. 

Business insurance is the only sure 
financial solution to these business prob- 
lems—often it is the only practical solu- 
tion in cases of big business, because 
funds may not be liquid. It is the only 
known device where a small periodical 


. payment can create a fund immediately 


available upon emergency in case of 
death. It is, in fact, insurance on busi- 
ness life—Mutual Life. 

















SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 











develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 




















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














Write Your Own Declaration of Independence 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines sent 
out a clever pamphlet for Fourth of July 
circulation, bearing the caption “In- 
For You,” and carrying a 
picture of the Liberty Bell. It read as 
follows: 

The Bell is enshrined in the 
hearts of the American people as the 
symbol of the struggle which our fore- 
fathers waged for national independence. 

The years have dimmed all but the 
outstanding events of those days. They 
have only made more clear this declara- 
tion of the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1776: “We = hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

National independence was won. The 
nation was organized and builded. Now 


dependence 


Liberty 





Mervin Lane of our 


Reads His New York Metropoli- 
Paper With tan Agency does not 
Eyes Open keep a diary, but 


vouches for the fol- 
lowing story, says the Equitable Society : 
On April 26th he telephoned a_ total 
stranger about Inheritance Tax Insurance, 
having noted a paragraph in the morning 
paper that this man had appointed a promi 
nent Trust Company as Trustee for his 
estate. 
On April 27th Mr. Lane called by ap 
pointment. 


men are fighting for individual inde- 
pendence—yours and mine. 
Robert Burns wrote that money 


should be saved “for the glorious priv- 
ilege of being independent.” 

Modern civilization has evolved many 
wonders, but nothing so wonderful as 
the institution which provides a sure 
read to independence for every man. 

This institution is known as Life In- 
surance. Through it you can be sure 
of independence not only for yourself 
hut also for your own people. 

No matter what your station in life 
you can write your own Declaration of 
Independence through the medium of an 
up-to-date life insurance contract. 

lor interesting figures concerning the 
largest life insurance company west of 
the Mississippi River, namely the Bank- 
ers Life Company of Des Moines, we re- 
ier you to page four of this pamphlet. 

| ditor’s Note: The back page of the 
jamphlet was devoted to data about the 


Bankers Life.] 





Although the applicant was completely 
sold on inheritance tax insurance at the 
lirst interview, he had to be re-sold week 
after week because eight re-examinations 
were necessary. 

On June 24th, a Convertible Policy for 
$100,000, premium of $5,790, was issued. 

On June 26th Mr. Lane tendered Cashier 
Webster a check for the full annual pre- 
mium. 

Ilere is a case where a newspaper cost- 
ing three cents turned out to be worth 
over $2,000 to Mr. Lane because he had his 
eyes open for business leads as he read it. 














ACCIDENT. 








A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 
A $5,000 Policy in the 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PAYS 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 
$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case of death from any 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, in case of death 
from: certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. { 


$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 
result of accidental injury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks; and 
after that $25.00 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
| Office: Concord, New Hampshire, United Life Bldg. 
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Winning Confidence As Asset 


By Arthur C. Pearson 
District Manager, Guardian Life, Duluth, Minn. 


A life insurance salesman’s success 
must rest on something more substantial 
than mere trick of salesmanship. 

Winning the confidence of our fellow- 
men seems to me to be about as im- 
portant a factor as any in the process of 
selling life insurance service. 

To win this confidence, we must live 
up to a certain standard, which includes 
the moral, religious, and physical phase 
of life, with service as our pivot object. 

What might we term a standard code? 
May I suggest the following: 

Moral: Honesty, clean living, conduct- 
ing of one’s self so as to win respect. 
Not only will this be of value to the 
salesman but will help lend greater dig- 
nity to the life insurance profession, 
which it richly deserves. 

Religious : Allowing religion to play an 
important part in your life irrespective 
of what faith you profess. 

Physical Aspect 

Physical: Keeping in physical trim so 
as to be alert, alive and active. 

Knowing the life insurance business 
and applying that knowledge to the best 
advantage of your client irrespective of 
the commission, and rendering con- 
tinuous service after you have earned 
your commission; all tends to strengthen 
confidence. 

The above is the foundation on which 
| hope to build up for myself a success- 
ful life insurance selling career. In the 
four years that I have been in the life 
insurance business, I have tried to live 
up to the above mentioned standard. 
To illustrate the value of confidence I 
will cite one of my many experiences: 

A few days ago I walked into a store 
that had a good reputation, the con- 
fidence of the neighborhood and a thriv- 
ing trade. The proprietor was an eld- 
erly man, who believed in life insurance. 
In the course of our interview he told 
me that I would write at least two appli- 
cations that day. I answered him say- 
ing “Yes, I hope so as I have two very 
good prospects whom I expect to write ;” 


he said, “that's fine, then you may write 


four applications, as I have asked my 
two daughters to drop in at your office 
at 4 o'clock this afternoon to complete 
the necessary application forms.” That 
day, I did .write four applications total- 
ing $11,500.00. This gentleman, to whom 
I refer, did not buy insurance from me 
because | sold it to him; he knew the 
value of life insurance and it was just 
a matter of placing it with an agent in 
whom he had confidence. 

I believe that I have had about all the 
discouragements that any life insurance 
salesman can have. The _ first six 
months in the business in partnership 
with a friend I sold general insurance. 
Lack of selling experience and _ tech- 
nical knowledge of insurance soon 
taught me that I could not sell all kinds 
of insurance and become proficient in 
any one ot them. Life insurance had 
appealed to me from the start and at the 
first opportunity I broke away from the 
general insurance business and became 
District Manager for the so and so com- 
pany. The territory was practically new 
and the company practically unheard of. 
| took hold of the proposition without 
having anyone to teach me or to turn 
to, for advice. By correspondence I 
gained my information. I learned slow- 
ly and gradually by making mistakes, 
by taking the life insurance correspond- 
ence courses, by reading life insurance 
literature and studying the methods em- 
ployed by the life insurance salesmen in 
my community. I tried to figure out 
why this particular salesman was a suc- 
cess and why the other was a failure. 
Almost immediately I identified myself 
with the local underwriters association. 
In a general way I have tried to keep 
my ear close to the ground for infor- 
mation which would help to increase my 
sales. I have tried to build up an 
agency and to-date have been partially 
successful. In my time in this city, 
many men have entered the life insur- 
ance business and have left it almost as 
soon. This makes me feel that I am one 
of the veterans. 

“Staying Put” against all odds will win 
a place for anyone. 








THE ONE MONTH RECORD 

In the “Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling” of THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
published July 11, an item appeared which 
gave the record for one month’s production, 
$5,440,000 produced by the Edward A. 
Woods Agency of the Equitable Society in 
Pittsburgh in December, 1923, as the larg- 
est known production. 

Raymond Mills, assistant manager of 
the Darby A. Day Agency of the Mutual 
Life in Chicago, submits the figures of 
that agency for the same month, December, 
1923, totalling $6,043,982 for the honor of 
having the largest recorded production in 
one month by any agency. This business 
was all on the annual premium basis and 
business on quarterly or semi-annual basis 
Was not included. Neither was any group 
business included because the Mutual Life 
does not write group. 


EXCELSIOR LIFE CHANGES 


The Excelsior Life of Canada announces 
the appointment of T. A. Dark as general 
manager and actuary. Mr. Dark has had 
charge of the company’s actuarial work 
for twenty years. He went with the com- 
pany after his graduation from Queen’s 
University in 1904, J. H. Black, manag- 
ing director of the company has been made 
third vice-president. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines re- 
cently held open house in its new home 


office when it entertained over 8,000 visi- 
tors, 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this ny in goog ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the preanums 
as well as write the applications Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of / genclec 











Are You A Man 


Who is possessed of an am- 
bition to do bigger and bet- 
ter things? Have you a 
clean record and the ability 
to secure and build up a high 
Life Insurance organization? 


Are you a man big enough to 
consider an attractive man- 
ager’s contract for Buffalo, 
New York? 


If so, we will be glad to get 
in touch with you and ar- 
range for a conference. 


Address Agency Department 
Care, Eastern Underwriter 
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Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance. 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 

61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force ... 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 


birthday. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 
are up-to-date in every respect. 

ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Sec JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


retary 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


issues the most libera] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,060.69 te $00,600.60. 
with premiums payable aanually, semi-annually er quarterly, 


and 
‘NDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.60, with premiums payable weekly 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Liabilities 
Capital and 
Insurance in Force 

Payments to Policyholders < 034.43 
Total Payments te Policyholders since Organization................scecceeceees 32,747 ,206.38 


‘OHN G WALKER Presiden: 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 


a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and successful 
business. It has passed through panics, pestilence and 


wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 





of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
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tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


(@\ /e\" 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


6). /@. 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 





lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Strect, New York City. Clarence 
Wass 


Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Axman, President and Editor; 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 
Telephone Beek- 


newspaper. 


man 2076. 


number: 


Subscrpition Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
should be added. 


postage 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 











LIFE INSURANCE AND GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


Current statistics on the amount and 
rate of production of new life insur 
ance business are being used by the 


United States Department of Commerce 


and by several of the statistical or 


ganizations, in connection with the study 
of the trend of business and the gen 


eral economic situation. But it is evi 


dent from the statistics of the produc 


tion of life insurance for the first six 


months of this year, which has been 


compiled by the Association of Life In 
life 


production statistics need special treat- 


surance Presidents, that insurance 


ment if they are to be significant of 


general business tendencies. 


There has been a general slowing up 
in most businesses since spring with 
some lines on a basis of reduced activity 
that is than Yet life 


insurance bought by the people during 


more seasonal. 
the first six months exceeded the great 
record of last year by six and one-half 
per the 
business produced be 


cent. There were increases in 


amount ot new 


yond the amount for the corresponding 


month of last year in every month of 
the six but June.. 
The significance here seems to be 


that the buying of life insurance is not, 
in fact, governed by the state of busi- 
Life insurance 
much, if not 
more so, when business is receding as 
Some kinds of busi- 
ness life insurance will be affected by 


ness, except indirectly. 


protection is needed as 
when it is booming. 


a lessening of business activity and it 
that life 
might reflect more quickly than any 
other department a 


would seem group insurance 


decline in general 
out 
by the statistics in the lesser amount 
of group the first 
@ix months this year than in the same 
period of 1923. 


business. This seems to be borne 


business written in 


Life insurance people do not recognize 
any relation between receding general 
and the amount of insurance 
needed. The people generally 


business 
that is 





are so under-insured that additional 
protection should be taken each year 
to keep abreast of their economic need 
for protection. 


AN AMICABLE SETTLEMENT 

In the settlement of claims made by 
individuals and the 
United States Germany for 
losses incurred through the sinking of 
American vessels and cargoes, and the 


corporations of 
against 


destruction of American lives by German 
submarines, a uew spirit of harmony has 
to the natural be- 
the German Government would 


developed, Contrary 
lief that 


bitterly contest every move made to in- 


crease its financial liability for acts of 
war the American and German repre- 
sentatives working with the Mixed 


Claims Commission have come to friend 
ly settlements without prejudice or bit 
terness. 

A lawyer of this city, who for many 
months has been continually engaged in 
handling the settlement of claims made 
by marine 


insurance for 


compensation from Germany for losses 


underwriters 


paid on war-risk policies, is authority for 
the statement relative to the new spirit 
displayed. These claims of marine under 
writers and shippers have received fair 
and thorough consideration by the Ger- 
mans and about 1,500 of them which ap 
pear sound in 


every essential willingly 


sanctioned by our former 


Others 


enemies. 


which appeared preposterous, 


have been declined with the approval ot 


both American and German representa 
tives. 

It is gratifying to learn that intelli 
gence and reason, instead of stubborn 


ness and refusal, have entered into the 
fair and speedy settlement of the war 
risk claims. It augurs well for the future 
of international relations that debtor and 
creditor settle their differences purely on 


the economic merits of the case. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS MEETING 

The proceedings of the convention of 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers, which = is held in’ Los 
Angeles this week, will be covered in an 
extra THE 


being 


edition of EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER to be issued after the convention 
closes, and mailed to all subscribers to 
this paper. 


INCREASES RATES 


The Industrial Commission of Colorado 
has approved the request of the companies 
doing compensation business in that state 
for an increase in rates and a new classifi- 
cation of risks. The rates requested are 
15% higher. The companies applied for 
the increase on the grounds that the num- 
ber of accidents has risen and because the 
state legislature increased the amounts pay- 
able to beneficiaries. The higher rates will 
also apply to policies taken out in the state 
compensation fund. 


W. E. Pearce, Jr., is now with the 
branch department of the Travelers at 
Richmond in the capacity of field assist- 
ant, traveling the Virginia field. He 
formerly held a similar position with the 
Atlantic Life. 

* * 


Colonel R. Hill Carruth, branch man- 
ager at Little Rock, Ark., of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, was elected President 
of the University of Arkansas Alumni 
Association at its annual meeting, held 
on June 9th, at Fayetteville, Ark. Hill 
says he made a speech, and having lis- 
tened several times to his oratory, we 
know it must have been good. 














The Human Side of Insurance 














EDSON S. LOTT 








RICHARD THOMPSON 





Edson S. Lott, president of 


the United States Casualty Company, New York, 


looking over the grounds of the Maryland Casualty Company at Baltimore, with 
Richard Thompson, vice-president of the latter company, on the occasion of a visit 
of Mr. Lott to the Home office of the Maryland early this month, when in Baltimore, 


to address the Casualty and Surety Club of that city. 
Casualty 


with the layout of the Maryland 


Mr. 


and 


Lott was delighted 


Company especially so with its 


printing plant, characterizing it as “the cleanest, neatest, best equipped, and most 
pleasant shop of its kind” he had ever seen, and Edson $. Lott is in a position to 


appraise at its true value a shop, the work « 
x * 


Colonel Joseph Button, Virginia Com- 
missioner of Insurance, addressed the 
Virginia Military Institute Alumni Club 
of Richmond, at its July meeting, detail- 
ing some of his impressions of the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention in New 
York, which he attended as a delegate. 
He is a member of the Board of Visi- 
tors of the V. M. I. and has long evinced 
an active and deep interest in its affairs. 

* * 


Griffin M. Lovelace, who is in charge 
of the summer school of insurance sales- 
manship at the University of Buffalo this 
year, spoke July 15 before the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club on “You’re Not 
Micawber, Are You?” Mr. Lovelace and 
other members of the faculty have spoken 
before several luncheon clubs of the city 
and through this, coupled with interviews 
and special articles in local newspapers, 
the insurance business has received a great 
deal of helpful publicity in Buffalo this 


summer. 
x ok OF 
William F. Dunbar, manager of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, was a visitor to New York this 
week. 


a. a. 


Charles B. Richardson, general agent 
at Richmond, Va., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual, has gone abroad on a pleasure 
trip and expects to be away until the 
early fall. 


of which is to turn out printed matter. 
nt 

Announcement has been made of the 
coming marriage of Gladys Ruth Had- 
ley, daughter of B. F. Hadley, vice- 
president and secretary of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa and Mrs. Hadley to 
William F. Goodell, of Des Moines, 
lowa, Thursday, July 31, at Hoyt Sherman 
Place, Des Moines. Gladys Ruth is the 
second of three children of the Hadley 
family and is a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines. Mr. Goodell is asso- 
ciated with the Central Life Assurance So- 
ciety of Des Moines. 

*x* * * 

Charles H. Holland, president of the 
Independence Indemnity, left last Satur- 
day for England. 

* * 

George D. Webb, of the firm of Conk- 
ling, Price and Webb, Chicago General 
Agents, has been appointed a member of 
the London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany’s United States Board. Conkling, 
Price and Webb have represented the Lon- 
don Guarantee and Accident Company for 
over thirty years, and are now Managers 
of the Western Department of that Com- 
pany’s business. 

* * 

William M. Wolff, Milwaukee branch 
manager of the Fidelity & Deposit, was 
re-elected President of the Insurance 
Federation of Wisconsin, at its fourth 
annual meeting, held recently at Mil- 
waukee. 
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Bennett Cites Gains 
of Organized Agents 


BEFORE ATLANTIC CITY BOARD 





National Ass’n Secretary Tells of Prog- 
ress in Fire Insurance Through 


Local Boards 





Walter H. Bennett, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
speaking Monday of this week before the 
newly organized local agents’ board at 
Atlantic City, took the opportunity to set 
forth concretely the Association’s value and 
estimate of local boards. The talk was a 
strong plea for organization among local 
insurance agents to promote both the inter- 
ests of the business and their own. 

Mr. Bennett’s talk follows in part: 

“The insurance agents of any given city 
when organized into a local board, are or 
are not effective in their work, the result 
depending upon themselves. This is true 
because ambitions, desires and efforts of 
individual men are the things which really 
constitute the activities of the same men 
when organized. 

“There are two important 
forces in the business world, organization 
and co-operation. When these are joined 
with intelligent direction we have a trinity 
of power for good in any enterprise. In- 
surance is perhaps in greater need of such 
an influence than any other calling. Little 
advance has been achieved in any American 
business without organization. Much has 
heen accomplished by and through co- 
operative effort. 


economic 


“Most people believe in organization and 
progress, but many of us are willing to let 
the other fellow do the organizing and 
co-operating in the hope that his effort 
will bring progress and prosperity to us. 
Most insurance agents believe in oppor- 
tunity. However, some do not seem to 
see opportunity in an agents’ organization. 
| am glad the agents of your city believe 
in the doctrine and that you propose to 
prove your faith by your words. 

“Lack of personal responsibility does not 
obtain solely among insurance agents. It 
is evident in almost every line of activity. 
We find it in religion, in politics, in civic 
work, and in public or semi-public service 
generally. 


Comparative Few Cooperate 


“The work for the advancement of 
ethical practices in the insurance business, 
unfortunately, does not enlist the sym- 
pathy of all. Whether it be on the part 
of the company or the agent, it is the 
efforts of the comparative few that are 
advancing the common welfare. 

“However, an unprejudiced student of 
insurance conditions in this country is will- 
ing to admit that the agents, organized 
into their National, State and local associa- 
tions, have been an important factor in the 
development of the business. This condi- 


tion has not been an accidental one, nor 
has it come as a matter of course. It has 
been brought about only by long, hard, 
consistent labor, and the results that have 
been obtained have come entirely through 
the unselfish devotion and the work of a 
few as against the indifference of the many. 

“I have time to point to only a few re- 
sults obtainable by such an organization, 
a local insurance board, as you have just 
established in Atlantic City. First I will 
tell you a little story which shows the 
veteran’s attitude. 

“Last year a call came from the agents 
in a North Carolina city for help in organ- 
izing a local board. The officers of the 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
were then too busy to answer this call. 
James Owen Reilly, an agent at Wilming- 
ton, was asked to aid. He responded that 
although his wife was in the hospital and 
he himself had just recovered from illness 
he could not refuse to help the good work. 
With his aid the agents in that city organ- 
ized. 

‘By his action Mr. Reilly showed the 
value he, an agent for twenty-two years, 
places on agency organization. By the 
way, the North Carolina agents were not 
slow in showing their appreciation of his 
many services, for at their recent annual 
convention they elected him president of 
the State Association. 

“Mr. Reilly joined the Wilmington board 
on the same day he entered the insurance 
business. Today some of his warmest 
friends are also members, as well as com- 
petitors. But they can all look one an- 
other squarely in the eye. So an unfriend- 
ly feeling which existed among agents in 
the same city years ago is now a thing of 
the past. He says that much of his in- 
surance education came from attending the 
agents’ meetings. 

“Community of effort can only be se- 
cured through a board. When an agent 
has a problem or a difficulty he brings it 
up for discussion at a meeting, and the 
matter is usually disposed of in a jiffy. 


Boards Aid in Collections 


“One of the most vital considerations 
in the insurance agency business, as in 
every other, is collections. By means of 
co-operation abuse of credit can be stopped 
and difficult collections and losses be very 
largely avoided. The individual agent is 
practically powerless in this regard. 

“Many local boards, while retaining their 
identity, have joined the local chamber of 
commerce, forming an insurance depart- 
ment thereof. This membership not only 
gives agents an opportunity to bring in- 
surance facts to the attention of business 
men from the standpoint of common in- 
terest, but also enables them to accomplish 
much of benefit to the community. The 
support of the chamber in such activi- 
ties frees them of the charge so often 
made, ignorantly, that a fire prevention 
campaign has a selfish purpose in view. 

“Agents have served on committees 
which drew up building codes and inspected 
cities, remedying hazardous conditions in 
co-operation with fire and other depart- 
ments. As a matter of cold fact insurance 








ASSETS - - ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE a. 
OTHER LIABILITIES - - - 
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J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 
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Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Statement December 31, 1923 


U. S. FIRE BRANCH—45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


- — $6,054,621.08 
1,321,825.27 

628,951.77 
4,103,844.04 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 














agents are responsible for the present 
vigorous campaign against fire waste now 
being conducted throughout the country 
and especially sponsored by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The latter 
body’s Fire Waste Contest grew out of 
the activities of James T. Catlin, Jr., of 
Danville, Va., who was chairman of the 
National Association’s fire prevention com- 
mittee, and Frank W. Lawson of Balti- 


more, secretary of the Maryland Associa- 
tion. 


Deter Multiple Appointments 


“Agency organizations have often been 
effective in preventing multiple appoint- 
ments by companies in a city already well 
supplied with insurance agents. It cannot 
be denied, however, that there are many 
sore spots in the country where companies 
still have agents licensed with a free rein. 
But a tremendous improvement has been 
worked, and in such activity boards may 
always be assured of the support and en- 
couragement of the State and National 
Associations. 

“No one will deny the necessity of ad- 
vertising. It is, however, expensive. Many 
local boards have solved this problem by 
distributing the expense among all the 
members, whose names appear on every 
piece of copy that is published to inform 
the public of benefits of protection, the 
dangers of mutual, reciprocal or govern- 
ment insurance. The results of such a 
campaign have been quite satisfactory, and 
all members have enjoyed an increase in 
business as a result. 

“T just mentioned government insurance. 
It is, perhaps, the most serious danger 
which now threatens the insurance busi- 
ness, your means of livelihood. Through 
vour local board you can not only teach 
the public the inadequacy of such protec- 
tion, but inform your representatives in 
state and national legislatures, in no un- 
certain terms, that you and your assureds 
want no state funds or government insur- 
ance monopolies, with their unbusinesslike 
methods, bureaucracies and long delays in 
making adjustments. 

“It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
justify the existence of any business except 
as a public necessity. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has declared that the 
business of insurance is to a large degree 
impressed with a public necessity. The 
courts and supervising and government offi- 
cials are realizing more and more that the 
insuring public is the principal party to all 
insurance contracts, and that it is entitled 
to the largest amount of protection and 
consideration that can possibly be included 
in a contract of indemnity. But, un- 
fortunately, the idea has gained ground in 
this country that if our business is a public 
one, it should be publicly administered. 


Opposed to State Insurance 


“We, however, are opponents of gov- 
ernmental or state insurance. We do not 
believe that either the national government 
or any state has any legal, moral, consti- 
tutional or business right to engage in busi- 
ness, insurance or any other. We need 
only point to the administration of the rail- 
roads during and after the late war, and 
our money losses in shipping, to illustrate 
the fallacy of the theory of government 
ownership. 

“As a campaign slogan ‘More business in 
government and less government in busi- 
ness’ is fine. As an actuality more and 
more government in business is the watch- 
word of sundry politicians working to the 
destruction of private initiative, business 
efficiency and true economy. 

“All right-thinking men in the insurance 
business today agree that no force in 
America can be so successfully used in 
combating the evils of government inter- 
ference and active prosecution of business 
as the American insurance agents. The 
National Association is engaged in a na- 
tion-wide effort to focus the attention of 
the public upon the evils prevailing, and to 
have that attention reflected upon the rep- 
resentatives of the public in Congress and 
in the state assemblies. 

“Undoubtedly it was a realization of this 
fact and the benefits of local organization 
to which I have referred that induced you 
insurance agents of ‘the nation’s resort’ to 
form the Atlantic City Local Board and 
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to affiliate with the New Jersey and Na- 
tional Associations of Insurance Agents. 
| want sincerely to congratulate you on 
your determination and purpose. As you 
expend time and money for public and pri- 
vate benefit you will find these investments 
returned manyfold in more business and in- 
creased public confidence.” 
AGENTS AROUSED ON MUTUALS 
There is considerable interest among 
insurance agency men in western New 
York elsewhere in the state as to 
what action will be taken at the forth- 
coming National Convention of local 
agents regarding the resolutions adopted 
at the last State convention on the sub- 
ject of relations with mutual companies. 
This interest has been especially in evi- 
dence since the recently declared insol- 
vency of the World Mutual, which had 
a large office in Buffalo and had oper- 
ated extensively throughout the western 
end of the state. 


and 


This further evidence of the un- 
desirability of mutual insurance has 
given representatives of old-line com- 


panies fresh arguments 


against the 
theory and practice 


of mutual insurance 
and aroused anew the feeling that 
agencies representing stock companies 
should not handle or allow to be handled 
through their offices any mutual insur- 
ance, and that the stock companies 
should sever all bureau relations with 
at once. 


mutual companies 


age 14 
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Monk Rules Against 
Fire Companies 
IN MANUFACTURING CO. CASE 


Mass. Conmieiener ‘Holds That There 
Was No Evidence to Warrant With- 
holding of Claim Payment 


Commissioner Wesley E. Monk, of 
Massachusetts has decided that on the 
complaint filed by the B. & B. Manufac- 
iuring Company against various insurance 
companies under Section 28 of the Massa- 
‘husetts insurance law, alleging that the 
companies were unreasonably and unfairly 
delaying the settlement of their claims and 
unduly engaging in litigation in respect 
‘hereto, that the manufacturing company 
s right. Mr. Monk’s decision follows: 

B. & B. Manufacturing Company vs. 
aledonian American Company, et al. 

This is a complaint under section 28 of 
jhapter 175 of the General Laws, alleging 
that the respondent companies are each un- 
reasonably and unfairly delaying the set- 
tlement of a claim and are unduly engaging 
in litigation. 

After a hearing at which all parties were 
represented by counsel, and upon examina- 
tion of the evidence and exhibits, and after 
arguments by counsel, I find that each of 
the respondent companies is unreasonably 
delaying settlement of the claim in this 
case and unduly engaging in litigation in 
respect thereto, 

The loss in this case arose from a fire 
on the premises of the complainant, hap- 
pening on November 4, 1920. The parties 
could not agree upon the amount of the 
loss. A reference was had and the referees 
determined the amount of the loss to be 
$7,700.71. 

Indictment Against Miller 

Subsequent to the award of the referees, 
drafts were drawn by all the companies, 
with the exception of the Caledonian- 


American Insurance Company, and _for- 
warded to Hollis, Perrin & Kirkpatrick, 





Inc., who had acted as broker for the in- 
sured in the placing of the insurance. These 
drafts were held by the broker and not de- 
livered to the insured because of a request 
by the State Police to withhold delivery. 
Thereafter an indictment was returned by 
the grand jury of Middlesex county against 
Charles Miller, one of the officers of the 
complainant corporation, who pleaded not 
guilty when arraigned on January 28, 1922. 
Qn December 15, 1922, the District Attor- 
ney through one of his assistants nol 
prossed the indictment against Miller. 

It appeared in evidence and I find it a 
fact that the broker to whom the drafts 
were delivered, upon a demand for such 
drafts made by Miller upon behalf of the 
insured and the complainant, through John 
8. Kirkpatrick, one of its officers, stated in 
substance to Miller that upon receiving “a 
clean bill of health,” which I find means 
receiving either an acquittal or dismissal 
of the said indictment, these drafts would 
be delivered to the insured. Relying on 
this statement, and acting in good faith, 
and seemingly assuming, though erroneous- 
ly, that the criminal proceedings against 
Miller affected its rights or claim under 
the policies, the complainant refrained from 
bringing suit or action at that time for the 
recovery of its claims under the policies. 

After the nol pros, Miller, on behalf 
of the complainant, again demanded the 
delivery of the drafts from its broker, ex- 
hibited evidence that the indictment had 
been nol prossed, and was informed that 
they had been returned to the respective 
respondent companies at their request. 

Action was subsequently brought by the 
complainant against the several companies 
respondent, and in those respective actions 
the companies have pleaded the special 
statute of limitations as contained in the 
standard fire policy, and, therefore, deny 
any liability «under their contracts. 


No Evidence of Arson 


It is to be noted that the party insured 
in this case is the complainant corporation, 
and not Miller, who is simply one of its 
officers. Even if it be a fact that Miller 
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was criminally responsible for the fire, 
that fact would not ordinarily or on the 
evidence produced before me, constitute a 
defense as against the insured corporation, 
and for this reason a finding as to Miller’s 
guilt or innocence would be unnecessary 
and irrelevant. While not material, it may 
be observed that there was no evidence 
whatever produced before me tending to 
show that Miller or anyone else was crimi- 
nally responsible for the tre. 

A broker is ordinarily the agent of the 
insured. His authority generally termi- 
nates when he has negotiated the insurance 
desired by his principal. But he may have 
authority to represent the insured in the 
adjustment of a claim or other matters 
arising subsequent to the placing of the 
policy. The existence of such authority 
is a question of fact. 

The delivery of thése drafts to Hollis, 
Perrin & Kirkpatrick, Inc., the insured’s 
broker, was unquestionably intended to be 
a delivery to the insured. They were sent 
to the broker for no other purpose. This 
fact Mr. Kirkpatrick admitted at the hear- 
ing. It is well known that companies as 
a matter of custom send their loss drafts 
to the broker, if any, who placed the poli- 
cies under which the loss arose, for trans- 
mission to the insured. 

After the loss the insured notified the 


broker. Miller, as a representative of the 
insured, called upon the broker for the 
drafts. He did not go over the broker’s 


head and deal with the companies direct. 
Under these circumstances, I am of the 
opinion that the drafts were delivered to 


the insured, that the delivery to the broker 
was delivery to the insured. 

The refusal of the broker, the insured’s 
agent, to turn over the drafts to it without 
the consent of the insured would have been 
unauthorized. The request of the state 
police did not endow the broker with au- 
thority to withhold the drafts from _ its 
principal, the insured. The condition, that 
Miller obtain a clean bill of health, the 
broker, as the insured’s agent, had no right 
to impose on the insured, its principal, since 
Miller’s guilt or innocence of the crime 
alleged against him did not affect the in- 
sured’s rights; but the insured through its 
officer, Miller, agreed thereto and cannot 
reasonably complain thereof. 

The broker may have acted in good faith 
in returning the drafts to the companies. 
This return was, however, in my judgment, 
unauthorized and in apparent violation of 
the agreement made by the broker with 
the insured. The broker held these drafts 
as the insured’s agent and as such agent 
the broker had no right to return them 
without the insured’s consent. The rights 
of the insured as against the broker are 
not, of course, in issue here nor pertinent 
to the insured’s claims against the com- 
panies. 

The companies or their agents delivered 
the drafts to the insured’s agent, the 
broker. They knew, or should have known, 
that the mere circumstance of Miller’s in- 
dictment and that any illegal act perpe- 
trated by Miller, if any there was, in con- 
nection with the fire did not justify a de- 

(Continued on page 21) 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T: 

Waite B ven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


8,181,979.20 
*3,501,619.22 





eee . -$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal 1 Bassett, Vice-Pres 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and T 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. a Weet. Mgr. 
—— 2 Vaughan, 


Wells T. Bosesett, Secretary 


THE 
GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus... 


2,949,854.39 
1,075,257.08 
Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.08 











Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
— A. Snyder, Secretary 
H. Hasstnger, Secretary 
Wells T. Baseett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 
Total . -$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 


eeeeeee 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, ‘Vice-Pree. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Thos. A, Hathaway, Su and West. Mgr. 
- a —_ Secretary 


Welle t. Gasuet, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ef Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organised 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
RIOD sas eke feet 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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Few U. S. Companies 
in South Africa 


THREE OUT OF 79 IN _ 1922 





Holborn Agency Reviews Conditions of 
Underwriting and Admittance 
in the Union 


How fire, marine and automobile in- 
surance is progressing in the Union of 
South Africa is capably described in the 
latest foreign letter of the Holborn Agency 
Corporation, reinsurance brokers, of 
Liberty Street. This insurance office has 
been issuing a series of letters on insur- 
ance in foreign countries, and although 
south Africa is about as far from the 
United States as any country could be its 
insurance affairs attract attention because 
of the common problems which face the 
insurance business everywhere and because 
of the natural interest taken by insurance 
men in the development of their own busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

lollowing, in full, is the review of in- 
surance conditions in South Africa: 

“The Union of South Africa comprises 
four states, with a total area of 473,000 
square miles which is less than the com- 
bined area of Texas, California and New 
Yorx. The population is 6,923,000, of 
whom barely one million are whites. The 
colonists have shown the greatest vigor in 
promoting and supporting the native in- 
surance companies, through the many diffi- 
culties which are always present in a new 
country. Accordingly, companies of coun- 
tries other than Great Britain are much in 
the minority. 

“The first South African office was or- 
ganized in 1826 although there were many 
agencies established even prior to 1800. 
The growth in size and numbers of native 
companies has been steady, until at the end 
of 1921 there were fourteen companies, 
showing combined assets of £16,562,768. 
There were forty-seven branches of com- 
panies from the United Kingdom; nine 
from other British possessions ; three from 
the United States and six from other for- 
eign countries, a total of seventy-nine 
(these figures include life companies). 
This number dropped to seventy-four dur- 
ing 1922. 

Fire 

The moral hazard seems to be bad, it 
being reported that a large proportion of 
the fires is found to be of incendiary origin. 


S. E. U. A. MEETS HERE 

The special committee of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association on 
separation in the South met in New York 
Thursday. It is expected that a prelimi- 
nary report will be made as to the effort 
toward securing the membership of certain 
non-affiliated companies. As has been 
stated, this is likely to involve a change in 
the association’s plan of compensation to 
local agents from the present graded to 
contingent commissions. 








MACKAY SAILS FOR HOME 

William Aeneas Mackay, general man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance of London, 
and of the London & Scottish, accom- 
panied by his family, sailed for England 
Saturday on the “Majestic.” H. G. Shaw, 
assistant foreign fire manager of the 
Northern, accompanied the party. While 
in the United States Mr. Mackay visited 
the Pacific Coast and Canada. 





The tire hazard itself is largely due to the 
many frame buildings and thatched roofs. 
All cities and towns, except two or three 
of the largest and most modern, have an 
inadequate water supply and weak fire de- 
partments. The results for all companies 
writing fire in the Union are: (in Pounds 
Sterling). 


“There is also in South Africa a large 
field for hail and tornado insurance as well 
as crop insurance against insect pests, 
drought, etc., a very serious drought now 
being felt in several sections. There are 
prospects that, in the near future, the hail 
and tornado will be covered successfully 
by an arrangement with British companies. 


Premium Income Losses 
Domestic All Domestic All 
Year Companies Companies Companies Companies 
NNNeEE ere nace nee anette Onetae | 326,541 
[02 ) SEO Eom ard eo An ee? DAO = s  . Seecen 1,157,058 
PMA cotktcs Foie wees 98,387 1,158,547 64,099 967,709 
“Irom other sources we learn that in Laws and Regulations 
1922, with seventy-four companies in the “By an act in 1923 the Government pro- 
field, the premium income — dropped posed an insurance bill for the control of 


£44,390; and that while the losses dropped 
£316,457, the ratio was well over 50% 
in spite of this apparently favorable show- 
ing. 

Marine 

“A large part of this business is placed 
directly in London, because of the high 
value of the bulk of the exports, such as 
gold, silver and diamonds, which runs an- 
nually into many millions of pounds sterl- 


ing. Figures for all companies in the 
Union: 
Year Premium Income — Losses 
10) OEE spaPC er per 138,446 47,885 
ROO ahaa oen nee 147,174 54,688 
IOSD cos eeeeoeees 115,339 51,329 
Automobile 

“This branch is growing steadily in spite 

of adverse conditions. Assureds and 


mechanics seem to be ready to make ex- 
travagant claims, and the expenses of in- 
vestigation and settlement are very high, 
in some instances even larger than the 
claim itself. Distances between town and 
garages are great, and the roads in most 
cases are very bad, resulting in high tow- 
age charges no matter how trivial the acci- 
dent. Figures taken at random from the 
loss records of one company show that it 
cost £166 to investigate, adjust and settle 
claims amounting to only £351. 


Premium Income 


Domestic 


all companies, domestic and foreign, regu- 
lating the deposits and form of reports, etc. 
The deposits would be: For companies 
writing life, fire and marine £10,000 in 
London money or approved securities for 
each branch. For companies writing other 
than these branches, £5,000 for each 
branch written. The desposits to be made 
within six months of the inception of the 
Act for companies already operating, or 
before commencing business for new com- 
panies. The maximum deposit required 
from any one company to be £50,000. For 
Lloyds or other groups of individual under- 
writers, a license and deposit of £5,000. 
The income from the deposit to be payable 
to the depoisting company. The yearly 
license fee to be £50. The Act completely 
controls the actions of the company and 
requires them to file specified reports with 
the Treasurer at given periods, and to sub 
mit their books and records for periodical 
inspections by the department.” 


CITY BUSINESS POOR 
Fire insurance conditions in New York 
City are not favorable according to 
underwriters. Premiums are reported to 
be decreasing about 9% and incurred 





losses show an increase of 24%. Can- 
cellations are heavy. 

Losses 
All Domestic All 


Year Companies Companies Companies Companies 
BO er eke iene ewe eee esse 2—~S www 59,543 
NOUR 3. 5-3) orivdevaag sina ce-amekens 16G865 kee ees 54,688 
WB sete Snes ances 44,791 


185,860 36,000 133,799 





One of the largest meetings of Ohio 
larmers Agents was held Monday at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, when the Indiana 
Ohio Farmers Association met. 


There were 422 automobiles stolen in 
Denver, Colorado, during the first six 
months of 1924. All but eleven have 
been recovered. 
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A Sign of Good Protection 





Writing: 
Fire Use and Occupancy 
Lightning Rents 
Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado Explosion 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
Wm. E. WoLLatce 


GEO. P. MAYER. an \ 
ROBERT H. MOORE, asset sac'y. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





HERMAN AMBOS, snp vice. on is. 
A.C, MEEKER, aset sec'v. 








Agents Ass’n Raps 
Northwestern Nat'l 


ON EXPIRATION 


DIFFICULTY 





Says Company is Trying to Destroy 
Foundations of Agency System by 
Switching Expirations 





Rising to defend itself on the question 
of the ownership of expirations the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has come out strongly in the “American 
Agency Bulletin” attacking the Northwest- 
ern National for not recognizing the local 
agent as the owner of expirations. In an 
editorial entitled an “Attack on American 
Agency System,” it declares that the North- 
western National is “moving to destroy 
the foundations of the agency business” 
and calls upon local agents to heed the 
challenge of this company. 

Following is the complete text of the 
editorial on this important subject which 
has been a matter of decreasing controversy 
until this present instance started off the 
fire-works again: 

The Northwestern National Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
repudiated the principle that the owner- 
ship of expirations lies in the agent who 
places the business upon the books. 

On June 7 last Vice-President William 
D. Reed wrote a local agent who had re- 
linquished his connection with the North- 
western National that his company did 
not believe “that the retiring agent of a 
fire insurance company held the sole and 
exclusive interest and title to the expira- 
tions which he had placed on its books,” 
and “that it (the company) has at least 
an equal interest and right in the same 
and that the renewals belong to whichever 
can hold them.” 

In a circular letter to all its agents 
dated July 1, the Northwestern National 
reasserts its position with the statement 
that “as between them (the company and 
the agent) the business belongs to which- 
ever can control it at expiration.” 

In this circular letter the Northwestern 
National makes the usual silly, senseless 
statement that neither the company nor 
the agent owns the expirations, but that 
they belong to the property-owner—a 
statement which all sensible men concede 
and which is not, has never been and will 
never be the point at issue. 

What the agents who believe in and 
uphold the American Agency System want 
to know, is what a given company proposes 
to do when the property-owner has no 
preference in the matter. 

The Northwestern National Insurance 
Company is not definitely on record. It 
does not believe that the agent has any 
ownership rights in his expirations that 
are paramount to those of the company. 

It is plain that the Northwestern Na- 
tional proposes to raid the expirations of 
local agents who cease to represent it and, 
where possible to do so, retain the busi- 
ness for itself and its other agents. 

Members of the National Association 
and adherents of the American Agency 
System can not mistake the situation or 
misunderstand the challenge. The North- 
western National is moving to destroy the 
foundations of the agency business and 
make of the agent a person of such little 
consequence that no one need consider his 
rights or honor his position. 
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Suggests New U. & O. 
kKorm For Merchants 


SEVERAL DEFECTS ALLEGED 
Fraser, of Nat'l Retail Dry Goods Ass’n, 
Advocates Changes to Improve 
Protection 
Six defects exist in the present use and 
occupancy form used by the retail dry 
goods merchants according to A, N. Jraser, 
chairman of the use and occupancy com- 
mittee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, who has issued a statement 
telling of these alleged defects and offering 
a new form which would meet with more 
approval among merchants. ‘This new 
form has been prepared after consultation 
by the committee with executives of lead- 
ing fire insurance companies and promi- 

nent agents. 

lor the sake of preserving his business 
from competitors after a fire a retail dry 
goods merchant, according to Mr. Kraser, 
must reopen his store as rapidly as possible 
and in the meantime have his expenses 
protected. His use and occupancy insur- 
ance is one of the most important cover 
ages the merchant has and he wants the 
policy to be in such shape as to render him 
the greatest possible service with the least 
red tape connected with it. 

In his statement Mr. Fraser points out 
the following defects in the present form: 

“The form bears a daily limitation of 
liability to the company of 1-300 of the 
total coverage. In a business which shows 
great variation in volume and therefore in 
profits and expenses this limitation works 
a great hardship on the assured. Special 
sales run up the volume in some days to 
cight or even ten times the average and 
the inequity of this limitation is, therefore, 
immediately apparent and is probably the 
most outstanding objection to the present 
form.” Objections to seasonal, monthly 
and weekly bases are also stated by Mr. 
Kraser, the main ones being the actuarial 
work and constant supervision necessary. 

Various Objections 

“The second objection to the present 
form is the per diem basis of settlement,” 
he continues. “Comparatively few mer- 
chants keep their books on a daily basis, 
particularly as regards profits and ex- 
penses. 

“Until recently very few merchants could 
be found who realized that to all intents 
and purposes there is a 100 per cent co- 
insurance clause hidden in the language of 
the total and partial suspension clauses of 
the present form. The partial suspension 
clause is especially obscure. 

“The fourth objection we have to the 
present form is that the assured, in order 
to collect in event of loss his daily total 
of lixed charges and expenses, is required 
to carry insurance covering his entire pay 
roll for the entire year. This requirement, 
we believe, is unsound economically and 
unjust commercially. For a short suspen- 
sion every merchant would want to retain 
his entire force, but to be reimbursed for 
their salaries during this short period he 
must insure those salaries for a whole 
year. 

“The next objection to the present form 
is that it limits the recovery thereunder to 
the period ‘lor not exceeding such length 
of time as shall be required to rebuild, re 
pair or replace such part of said buildings 
and stock as may be destroyed or damaged,’ 
and yet requires a full year’s profits and 
necessary expenses to be insured in order 
to collect even a small loss in full. 

“The present form, though dealing with 
consequential loss and one which cannot 
possibly be anticipated with accuracy in 
extent or volume, makes no provision for 
a process adjustment.” 

Proposed Controllers’ Form 

Of the proposed “Controllers’ Use and 
Occupancy Form,” Mr. Fraser says that 
possibly considerable refinement must be 
made, but the committee has remained a 
unit on its main provisions after a year’s 
careful study. He sets forth its salient 
features as follows and says that the com- 
mittee has withdrawn for the time being 
their request for the establishment of a 





“repuild” period as a basis upon which the 
coverage ot the smalier store should be 
ugured ; 

}....Un the use and occupancy of the 
premises described below: 

{he conditions of this contract are that 
it the punuuings situate ...... and occu- 
pied plincipally as retail store and (or) 
eymtupment and (or) stock contained there- 
i, be destroyed or damaged by fire and 
for) higtiiuug, occurring during the term 
Ol this policy sc as lo necessitate a total or 
partial suspension of business, this com 
pany siiali be havle under iis policy for 
ine actual loss sustained, consisung Ol: 

1. Net protits on the business which is 
thereby prevented : 

buch fixed charges, and such ex- 
penses as would have been earned if opera- 
tions had not been prevented or reduced: 

3. Such expenses as are necessarily in- 
curred tor the purpose of reducing the loss 
under this policy: 

lor not exceeding such length of time as 
shall be required, with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch, to rebuild, repair or 
repiace such part of said buildings and 
(or) machinery and (or) equipment and 
(or) stock as may be destroyed or dam- 
aged (commencuig with the date of the 
lire and not limited by the date of ex- 
piration of this policy), subject to the fol- 
iowimg conditions and limit, to wit: 

In consideration of the reduced rate at 
which this policy is written it is expressly 
agreed that this company shall be liable 
for no greater proportion of any loss than 
the amount of this policy bears to 90 per 
cent of the amount of the use and occu- 
pancy value of®the property herein de- 
seribed, such use and occupancy value be 
ing based on complete cessation of business 
for the period of twelve months immedi- 
ately following the fire. 

Special Conditions 

It is a condition of this insurance that: 

\. Only so much of the assured’s pay 
roll shall be covered as may be under con- 
tract or may be necessary to conserve the 
assuredis business organization for the 
purpose of properly resuming the normal 
business of the assured with the same qual- 
ity of service as existed immediately pre- 
ceding the fire, not exceeding, however, the 
following percentages of pay roll, to which 
extent the asured hereby agrees to carry 
insurance in order to comply with the co- 
insurance clause incorporated in this policy. 

1. Officers and executives, including 
huyers, department managers and assistant 
department managers, contract employes 
and maintenance force, 100 per cent for 
full period of loss. 

2. All other pay roll, 100 per cent for 
first .... period of loss; .... per cent for 
second period of loss; per cent 
for third .... period of loss. 

I. If an immediate adjustment for any 
loss under this policy cannot be agreed 
upon, payments on account shall be made 
on the 15th of each calendar month follow 
ing such loss. These monthly payments 
shall be as large as is compatible with the 
progress of the adjustment from month to 
month, but such monthly payments. shall 
be made without prejudice to the final 
adjustment of the loss. 

C. Any adjusted claim for loss under 
Paragraph 3 above, insuring expenses in- 
curred for the reduction of any loss under 
this policy, shall not be included in com- 
puting the operation of the co-insurance 
clause herein, but such adjusted claim shall 
he admitted and paid, provided the total 
insurance carried under this form shall be 
sufficient to cover the total adjusted loss, 
and provided such adjusted claim does not 
exceed the reduction of loss affected by 
such expenditures. , 


On Way to Los Angeles 
(Continued from page 3) 
serves. Says the chamber of commerce: 
“Let no one imagine that he can easily 
find wolves, mountain lions and_ bears. 
Wolves are cunning and confine their raids 
upon livestock to the night. They are 
never found near human habitations or 
close to public highways. Mountain lions 
and bears are only found in the rugged 
mountains and must be hunted with well- 
trained dogs.” 


Barstow, Cal.—l here are some insurance 
men Ol this train, the Calitornia Limited, 
bound tor the Los Angeles convention and 
it is not hard to spot them. Lhe secret 1s 
divulged in the way they meet people. It 
:> Ulways a Cordial greeung as 11 to make 
lleW acyuaimtalces 1s a delight undoubtedly 
arising Lroim the subconscious leeling OL a 
salesman that he must greet others as he 
would wat others greet him. 

Among the passengers are two who rep- 
resent contrasts. J. W. Lkstes, of Estes & 
luske, managers Aetna Life, St. Louis, has 
rounded out a quarter of a century im the 
business. Jit is a joy to see the philo- 
sopnicai view of life that has come to him 
aller sO many experiences with men of 
every type, scoundrels as well as heroes. 
tie has met them all, has employed hun- 
dreds of men, some of whom he has de- 
veloped into most successful agents while 
others have been failures or ingrates. The 
waves of all tricks of scrupulous and un- 
scrupulous competition have been buffeted 
agaist his office in these twenty-five years 
and from them he has emerged smiling, 
prosperous, happy, his trust in human na- 
ture unshattered. 

Another pleasing personality and one 
who hay not had so much experience sail- 
ing the lite insurance sea, 1s Iriend L. 
Wells, who after starting for the Aetna in 
Syracuse a short time ago, became the as- 
sistant in Hartford of K. A. Luther, agency 
manager of the Aetna, and recently com- 
pleted a three-months’ tour of the country 
with Mr. Luther. Mr. Wells enters the 
ficld buoyant, spirited, interested in all 
things and all people, a man it ts a pleasure 
to meet, possessing a cheerful viewpoint 
refreshing to meet in this jaded world. 
Here’s hoping that after a quarter of a 
century at the game he will view life with 
the healthy philosophy and optimism of 
J. W. Estes. 

+s = 


Who is going to be the next president 
of the United States. After talking to busi- 
ness men, farmers, railroad men, waiters, 
insurance men and women, the question 
cannot be answered as the Democrats have 
not outlined yet their issues for the cam- 
paign. These facts, however, were brought 
out: 

There will be a larger independent vote 
in this election than ever before. South- 
erners in large numbers are talking of vot- 
ine the Republican ticket and many 
Negroes in the North are discussing the 
probability of voting the Democratic ticket. 

Lalollette is a better known name in 
Missouri, Arizona and New Mexico than 
Davis is and he will get the discontented 
and radical vote. If the election were held 
today Lalollette would easily carry North 
and South Dakota, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The railroad men tell me they are 
for him. “Why?” I asked. “Because,” 
they replied, “he is the poor man’s friend. 
We wanted McAdoo but as we can’t have 
him, give us LaFollette.” 

Coolidge has a great deal of strength, 
the public likes him personally, but does not 
care for his party. Davis is very much 
of an unknown quantity and I haven't 
heard Governor Bryan’s name mentioned 
on this trip. 

+ * 


San Bernardino, Cal.—Acknowledging 
his influence, importance and power, the 
farmer is not popular with the city mer 
one meets when traveling through America 
| heard no one say anything pleasant re- 
earding the great cross section of the rural 
community which raises the vegetables and 
erain that keep us alive. 

Why is the farmer unpopular with those 
who are not farmers? I asked a number 
of people that question and their answers 
were in this vein: 

“Because farmers always claim to be 
up against it and demand special legisla- 
tion.” 

‘Because they are forever chasing po- 
litical mirages and follow spellbinding 
quacks thus encouraging demagogery.” 

“Because they think they are special 
wards of the nation and want privileges at 
the expense of the rest of the nation.” _ 

“Because they insist upon legislative 
measures which permit them to regulate 
the morals and manners of the large 
cities.” 


As for the troubles of the farmers, club 
car philosophers insist that these are large- 
ly self-inflicted. Many farmers are indo- 
lent and gamble their all on single crops. 
In some sections they devote all their ener- 
gies to wheat and rise or fall with it. 

There are long periods when they do 
not perform much work of a productive 
nature and they are poor executives. 

Another reason why the farmers are in 
bad is because they cannot reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that pre-war prices and 
pre-war values no longer prevail. They 
stubbornly believe that a farm is worth as 
much today as it was priced in 1919-1920, 
therefore overestimate their wealth, pur. 
chase more expensive machinery and auto- 
mobiles than they should and fall naturally 
into debts which cannot‘ be met. 

Thus in Montana ten agricultural coun: 
ties are bankrupt as the farmers carried 
the country banks to ruin with them. 

The farmers are not so depressed as they 
were because they are getting more fot 
their crops than they did a few weeks ago, 
but there are still enough pessimists to in- 
sure La Follette lots of votes. 


Marine Claims Settled 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing American shipping on the high seas. 

Following is the estimates of Hart- 
ford companies, as recorded by the 
“Courant” : 

“Prominent insurance men communi- 
cated with last night said they were 
somewhat surprised at the amount which 
is to be forthcoming. 





In Excess of Capitalization 
In the aggregate the amount which 
the telegram states the Hartford in- 
surance companies will receive is in ex- 
cess of the combined capitalizations ot 
insurance companies of this city. It is 
believed that practically all of the in- 
surance companies will participate in the 
distribution of the money due in the 
German war settlements. 

“Efforts were made to ascertain the 
amounts which the different companies 
would receive. 

“The Aetna Fire Insurance Co., 
through its marine department, filed a 
claim for $4,000,000 for marine insur- 
ance losses. : 

“This sum, an official said, he be- 
lieved to be as large as any of the 
other claimants. 

Auto Ins. Co. Claim Heavy 

“The Automobile Insurance Co. is 
said to be one of the heavy claimants. 
This company’s figures were referred to 
the New York office, which, it was ex- 
plained, was handling the marine claims. 
This company has been operating ex- 
tensively in marine insurance, in fact this 
class of business is nearly equal to the 
fire insurance business written. It is 
now one of the heaviest writers of ocean 
insurance in Hartford. 

“The marine insurance of other com- 
panies in the city represents only a small 
percentage of the companies’ business. 

“The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. has 
a claim for marine losses resulting from 
submarine activity during the war but 
the amount was unknown to Secretary 
Wyper, who explained that this business 
was handled through Chubb & Sons of 
New York. 

“The Travelers Insurance Co. is a 
claimant for losses sustained. 

“Secretary S. T. Maxwell of the Na- 
tional Fire was unable to state last 
night what the amount of that company’s 
claims aggregated as the business was 
handled through its New York office. 

“A belief was expressed that it 15 
probable that the claims payable to 
Hartford insurance companies include 
also allowances in settlement of the 
Lusitania dsetruction. Losses in con- 
sequence of the sinking of the Lusitania 
cost Hartford companies more than $20,- 
000,000. 

The settlement of claims is going to 
increase substantially the assets 0 
Hartford insurance companies _ since 
losses incurred have already been paid, 
and the amount due through the gov- 
ernment will be net revenue.” 


“ 
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Good Marine Openings 
Away From Seaports 


LOCAL AGENT CAN PUSH THEM 


Many Inland and Ocean Accounts, 


Yielding Fine Premiums, Originate 
in Interior Places 


D. kK. Sibley, manager of the inland 
marine department of the Automobile of 
Hartford, has written an interesting article 
im the ‘“Aetna-Izer” on uncovering ocean 
and inland marine openings in the interior 
o1 the country, showmg that agents away 
from seaports have good opportunities for 
increasing their business. ‘lne sales points 
follow: 

In a certain small town in the east, two 
years back, an insurance agent was finding 
the gomg rather rough. At the time, gen- 
eral business conditions were not favorable 
su that his business, which was built very 
largely on sizeable fire and liability lines, 
reflected keenly the reduced values of stock 
carried and the general cancellation of 
policies on the part of his clients in the 
curtailment of expense. 

One rainy afternoon a marine special 
agent came to his office and began to talk 
to him about marine insurance possibilities. 
‘The local agent was somewhat nonplussed. 
Quite frankly he admitted that he did not 
understand how there could be marine pre- 
miums in his town, miles away from the 
seacoast. Ele even wagered that there 
wasn’t one hundred dollars in marine pre- 
miums there. However, he listened to the 
story of the marine special and gradually 
his interest was quickened. For two days 
the special agent worked with him and 
so well did he show him the way to ferret 
out marine premiums that at the end of 
six months here is what he had accom- 
plished: Tle had sold a transit policy to the 
largest manufacturing concern in the town, 
premium $2,100, covering all outgoing and 
incoming shipment by freight, express, 
coastwise steamers and motor truck; to 
the same concern he had also sold an ocean 
marine open policy on its export shipments. 
This insurance had previously been handled 
by forwarding agents at the port of ship- 
ment, but by taking it from the local agent, 
there was a saving of several hundred dol- 
lars in the rates charged. One other ex- 
port account was also obtained. Then the 
agent made a careful solicitation of the 
wealthy persons in the town as a result of 
which he sold five all risk jewelry floaters 
with premiums ranging from one hundred 
to four hundred dollars. He solicited the 
banks for registered mail insurance and 
policies were sold to two out of the three. 
He wrote a large policy for the local hos- 
pital covering their radium against all risks 
and another for a leading doctor. The 
agent interviewed four manufacturing 
concerns and sold them each a parcel post 
open policy. Two of them had been carry- 
ing coupon books through an outside agent 
and the other two had insured with the 
government. 

Being equipped to write trip certificate 
business, this agent undertook to acquaint 
his clients, through the use of envelope 
stuffers, with the fact that he could fur- 
nish this service, and soon his office was 
insuring every week a number of shipments 
of household furniture and of general mer- 
chandise going by rail and by motor truck 
to points throughout the country. For one 
concern shipping a large quantity of mer- 
chandise to a nearby city on trucks of 
licensed public truckmen, he wrote a policy 
with a five hundred dollar premium. The 
policyholder realized that, in the event‘of a 
loss, the possibility of collecting from the 
truckman was small. There were a few 
truckmen in the town, three of whom were 
considered desirable, and to these our agent 
sold blanket policies covering their legal 
liability. 

_ Having acquired something of a reputa- 
tion as a writer of unusual forms of in- 
surance, our agent received an inquiry 
Irom a concern selling pianos and victrolas 
on a partial payment plan for a policy that 
would cover its interest and the interest of 





The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
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Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 
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United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








its customers until the instruments were 
fully paid for. This our agent was able 
to arrange through the company which 
handled his marine risks. In addition our 
agent sold a few personal effects policies 
and a policy covering an owner’s goods on 
his own truck. 

At the end of six months not only had 
our friend, the agent, built up a respectable 
volume of premiums from a new source, 
but he had also become recognized as the 
most wide-awake and versatile agent in the 
town, and, through the entering wedge 
afforded by the new lines, had secured 
other worthwhile business some of which 
he had long tried to obtain. In addition, 
as new lines have developed, and they do 
develop in the marine business, this agent 
has been in a position to take advantage 
of them. 

In the preceding paragraphs, | have cited 
an unusual instance, but unusual only in 
that this is one agent out of a hundred 
who is developing the marine business as 
it should be. There is nothing unusual in 
the opportunities which are open to all 
agents who will go after the business. Per- 
haps there are towns where the opportuni- 
ties are not as favorable as those pictured, 
but, from some years of experience, I can 
conservatively say that every town with a 
few thousand people, a manufacturing con 
cern or two, a business center and a few 
wealthy people offers marine insurance 
opportunities to the agent. 

An export trade is more than welcome 
to the American manufacturer when the 
domestic market is dull; likewise the agent 
who has a volume of marine business on 
his books not only enjoys its advantages 
in good times, but finds it a godsend in off 
seasons. 


TO MEET AT ALTOONA 


Penn. Local Agents Association Already 
Making Program for Meeting 
Qctober 16 and 17 
This year’s convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held at Altoona, Pa., October 16 
and 17. The fire and casualty men of 
Blair County will have charge of the 
convention and have already made their 
preliminary plans. Committees have 
been appointed and weekly meetings are 
being held so as to assure a_ well- 
arranged program without undue hurry 
ing at the last moment. ; 

‘the following committee chairmen 
have been named: P. H. Faris, Publicity 
and Transportation; P. J. Reilly, Pro 
gram; W. L. Nicholson, Hotel: i eee |? 
Martin, Registration and Badges; T. C. 
Parsons, Entertainment; D. H. Baird, 
Reception; W. M. C. Craine, Finance. 

President Charles H. Biddle of the 
association is looking for an attendance 
of nearly 500 local agents at this year’s 
convention. 


AMERICAN F. & M. ELECTS 

Officers and directors of the new Amer 
ican Fire & Marine Insurance Company of 
Galveston were elected last week as fol- 
lows: .President, Sealy Hutchings; vice 
presidents, George Sealy, S. E. Kempner 
and J. I. Seinsheimer; treasurer and 
assistant secretary, H. E. Economidy; sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, C. S. Kuhn. 
The directors include Sealy Hutchings, 
George Sealy, S. E. Kempner, J. E. Seins- 
heimer, Harry A. Black, Dr. I. W. Aves, 
Walter Kelso, Walter Eggers, Fred Hartel, 
W. E. Maxon, J. P. McDonough and J. 
W. Zempter. 








SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,921,968 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


A, R. MONROE, President 








Chartered 1811 


NEW ARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$5,207,441 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 








Charles E. Sheldon, 
of American, Dies 
WAS BUREAU LEADER IN WEST 





For Many Years Western Manager of 
Company; An Aggressive and 
Popular Figure 





Charles FE. Sheldon, veteran Western 
manager and _ vice-president of the 
American of Newark, is dead. He passed 
away Wednesday at his home at Michi- 
linda, Michigan, following a long illness 
which started with an acute attack of 
indigestion in April. He was about 
sixty-six years of age. News of his 
death came as a distinct shock to the fire 
insurance fraternity and widespread re- 
gret is expressed. 

Mr. Sheldon for the last year had been 








CHARLES E. SHELDON 


one of the active leaders in the Western 
Insurance Bureau controversy with the 
Union over separation and commissions 
in the Middle West. At the many con- 
ferences held between representatives of 
both company organizations, local agents 
and insurance commissioners, Mr. Shel- 
don was always one of the Bureau 
spokesmen and the energy demanded of 
him in these sessions drew heavily upon 
his strength. These constant strains 
really were the cause of his breakdown 
this spring. His illness prevented him 
from attending the annual meeting of 
the Bureau at Briarcliff, but shortly 
after that he was reported to be improv- 
ing in health. 

As secretary of the Rockford Insur- 
ance Company, Mr. Sheldon gained his 
carly insurance training in the West. In 
1899 he became Western manager of the 
American with headquarters in Chicago 
and a few years later made vice-presi- 
dent also. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the board of directors. 
As one of the outstanding figures in fire 
circles in the West, Mr. Sheldon enjoyed 
wide popularity. 


LESTER MULL PROMOTED 
Beatty & Co., Inc., insurance brokers and 
marine average adjusters, announce that 
Lester Mull has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the corporation. He is the 
son of J. Harry Mull, president of Wm. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company of Philadelphia. Lester Mull ha 

been with Beatty & Co for some time. 

NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 

The firm of Bayne & Stephens has been 
established here by Edward C. Bayne and 
Claude E. Stephens to conduct a general 
insurance brokerage and marine avy 
adjusting business. 


Both partners are well 


known in New York, having 
ated with Willcox, 
some time. 
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Peck & Hughes for 
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730 Companies The 
Total in Wisconsin 


COMMISSIONER SMITH REPORTS 


Receipts of Department Increased $500,- 
000 in Year; $250,000 a Day Spent 
for Insurance 


daily expenditure of 
for insurance is approximately 
$250,000. This is the statement of W. 
Stanley Smith, commissioner of insur- 
ance, in a letter to Gov. John J. Blaine. 
Mr. Smith pointed out that the receipts 
of the insurance department have in- 
creased three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars since 1920. 

In his letter to the governor, 
also announced that he 
that railroad properties 
fire department due tax. 
these are now being 
1858 and that a large collection of 
money will be obtained for the use of 
certified fire departments in towns, cities 
and villages. 

Following — is 


The 


people 


Wisconsin 


Smith 
has discovered 
have not paid 
He said that 
audited back to 


Commissioner Smith’s 
letter to Gov. Blaine summarizing the 
work of the department that he has 
been commissioner of insurance: 

“At this, the conclusion of my first 
year in the office of Commissioner of 
insurance, | beg to report that although 
730 insurance companies are authorized 
to do business in Wisconsin, there has 
not been a single financial failure or 
default affecting policvholders within the 
year. 

“There are some other facts about the 
Department to which I desire to draw 
your attention at this time: 

“(1) The receipts of the Department 
increased $497,496.81 during the year. 
This has been due to a collection of 
approximately $300,000 in back taxes 
running over a ten-year period, and to 


an increase in the insurance business. 
Following are the office receipts for the 
past five vears: 
RDNE DL. Seer Scie emterae $1,250,010.98 
1.) aera 1,415,954.91 
MEE. SG title ee 1,457 327.98 
WOE ince eendieigs 1,599,335.05 
[C7 SARA ee rere eer 2,096,831.86 
“(2) The audit of the 1923 annual 
statements filed by fire insurance com- 
panies operating in this state revealed 


the fact that about 50 companies failed 
to show and make remittance for fire 
department dues on account of auto- 
mobile fire insurance business transacted. 
This form of insurance was transacted 
in some cases since 1914 and remittance 
for said dues was made which totalled 
$7,504.55. The balance of the $300,000 
back taxes was mainly collected from 
certain life insurance companies which 
had failed to pay the privilege license 
fee on tax exempt securities since 1918. 
Taxes in Course of Collection 

“(3) In addition to back taxes actu- 
ally collected, many thousands of dollars 
due to the towns, cities and villages for 
fire department dues tax on unreported 
premiums written by fire insurance com- 
panies on all the railroad properties in 
the state which have never been re- 
ported or collected, are now in process 
of collection. The insurance companies 
concede their failure to report and they 
are now preparing their statements and 
have agreed to file them and remit the 
taxes due within the next two weeks. 
This audit will go back to the year 1858, 
being the time when the law was passed 
providing for a fire department dues tax. 
Every municipal unit in the state with 
an accredited fire department will bene- 
fit by this collection. 

“(4) There are approximately 
residents of this state who are licensed 
to write various forms of insurance. 
Agents’ license fees show an increase of 
$5,373 over the preceding year. 

“(5) The total amount expended for 
all forms of insurance protection by the 
people of Wisconsin during the calendar 
year 1923, amounted to $77,903,755 and 
was collected by 730 companies author- 
ized to do business in this State. 

“During the calendar year of 1921, the 
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people of the State spent approximately 
$62,000,000 for all forms of insurance. 
During the two years, the increase was, 
therefore, $15,500,000. The total ex- 
penditures for insurance by the people 
of this State during the last year is 
about two and one-half times the 
amount that was expended for educa- 
tional purposes in Wisconsin. The daily 
expenditure for insurance is about $250,- 
O00. 

“(6) The surplus and reserves of the 
Fire Fund and the Life Fund were in- 
vested in U. S. Government and Cana- 
dian Bonds at the time I took office. I 
have changed this policy by disposing 
of these bonds and investing the funds 
in Wisconsin Municipal Bonds in the 
sum of $543,000, and Wisconsin farm 
mortgages in the sum of $188,200, deal- 
ing direct with the municipalities and 
farmers and saving the broker's commis- 
sion to the borrower. 

“(7) Counties, municipal units and 
school districts are rapidly coming under 
the State Fire Fund. At the close of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, the 
Fire Fund had insured all the state 
properties, the properties of 16 counties, 
15 school districts, and 6 cities, villages 
and towns. At the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, all State 
property was insured in the Fire Fund 
and the properties of 22 counties, 45 
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school districts, and 15 cities, villages J, D, Henderson, Fire Agent, 
and towns. ° ° . 
“(8) The number of new policies is- First Donor to Davis Fund 


sued for the State Life Fund increased 
400 per cent over the preceding year. 
“(9) In spite fo the increase in the 
volume of business and the multiplication 
of its activities, the Insurance Depart- 
ment has kept within its appropriation 
and there is an unexpended balance oi 


$4,000 at the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1924.” 


W. E. Wormwood joined the Fidelity- 
Phenix as special agent to supervise New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Special Agent 
Lester Howard, who formerly super- 
vised New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maine, will now devote his entire time 
to Maine. 











HENRY EVANS, 


Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK 
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“On Guard!” 


The CONTINENTAL Insurance Company 


MONTREAL 


John D. Henderson of Herkimer, N. 
Y., who is head of the Henderson 
Agency, and deputy commissioner of 
canals and waterways of the State De- 
partment of Public Works, has the ‘lis- 
tinction of being the first contributor to 
the Democratic National Campaign 
Fund, Immediately after the nomina- 
tion of John W. Davis for president, Mr. 
1.enderson sent Mr Davis a letter of 
congr ratulation and enclosed a check as 
a campaign contribution. Last week he 
received a reply from the nominee who 
wrote, “It may interest you to know that 
your check was the first contribution to 
the Democratic National Campaign 
Fund.” 
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OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 


84 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager 


Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


from the Charter granted in 1720 to 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE—— 
“To make Assurances of Houses, Warehouses, Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise from Accidents by Fire which tends to the Publick 
Good and Security of Many who have been and may be Preserved 


from the Ruin and Impoverishment which otherwise might ensue 
from such Calamities.” 


It is only natural that with such an ideal of public service 
the Corporation has prospered and endured and by its 
record may be rated as among the very strongest of the 
world’s successful insurance organizations. This year 
marks the 52nd anniversary of the entrance of The Lon- 
don Assurance into the United States and the 204th of 
its world wide activity. A permanent dependable fire 
office that has the confidence of its agents and those with 
whom it transacts business. 





Che Manhattan Fire and Marine Jnsurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 


Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 


Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Advertising Pays 
at County Fairs 
HOW TO MAKE AGENTS’ BOOTH 


“News From Home” Gives Some Excel- 
lent Pointers to Agents on County 
Fair Possibilities 

With the county fair season rapidly 
approaching and country districts thor- 
oughly interested in the outcomes of the 
various individual events which together 
make the fair a success, local agents are 
arousing themselves to the insurance 
possibilities of county fairs. “News 
From Home,” the Home _ Insurance 
Company’s clever house organ, always 
puts out some cracker-jack pointers for 
agents on fairs and this year contains 
the following advice: 


Why County Fair Advertising ? 


1. To bring your name before the 
community as a reliable local agent and 
enhance your business prestige. 

2. To build up a list of live prospects 
for later solicitation. 

3. To acquaint prospects 
various coverages you handle. 

4. To advertise the advantages of 
special lines and to show the need for 
them. 

5. To educate the members of your 
community generally on insurance 





with the 


mat- 
ters. 
6. To keep your policyholders “sold” 


on your service and the protection they 
are enjoying so that they will renew 
their policies upon expiration. 

7. To make the public aware of the 
soundness and integrity of the com- 
panies you represent. 

8 To point out the 
stock insurance. 

9. To help cut down the fire losses by 
distributing fire prevention literature. 

10. To decrease the number of auto- 
mobile accidents by the use of appro- 
priate publicity. 


advantages of 


Preparations for a County Fair 

1. Employ billboard and 
advertising. 

2. Send out preliminary announce- 
ments to names on your mailing list. 

3. Prospect cards may be sent with 
announcement letter. As an induce- 
ment to fill out these cards, offer first 
choice of souvenirs (given out at the 
Kair booth) to those who will have al- 
ready answered the questions on the 
cards and have returned them before 
the Fair. 

4. Advertise the 
dow and in the 
haps by radio. 

5. Get up a program for the Fair and 
have your advertisement on the front 
cover. 

6. li you have insured the Fair 
against rain, place a sign at the entrance 
advertising the fact. The display of the 
rain gauge with explanatory cards tell- 
ing how it works and how much it has 
to rain for the Fair to collect insurance 
is also interesting publicity. 

Pick a prominent location for your 
booth, preferably near the entrance or 
near the big feature of the Fair. 

8. Make your booth as attractive and 
comfortable as possible. Have roomy 
(wicker) chairs in the booth. If it is too 
hot, install an electric fan. Red, white 
and blue streamers attached to the fan 
will be an added attraction. 

9. Walls should be well covered with 
crepe paper or other material to use as 
a background for displays. 

10. A table placed in the booth can 
be used for pamphlets, leaflets, blotters 
and souvenirs to be distributed among 
visitors. It is well to have the table 
near the front of the booth where people 
who do not care to go in can take ad- 
vertising material from a man _ passing 
them out from the booth. 
ll. The displdy should center on 
some large poster or picture. Photo- 
graphs of fires and accidents, especially 
those which have occurred in your 
locality, will prove interesting. These 
should be carefully mounted on white 


signboard 


event in your win 
local newspaper. Per 


cardboard with appropriate captions be- 

















O. J. PRIOR, President 
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The Stardod Fire Insurance Co. 
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neath them. Colored posters will also 
draw a crowd. A large cloth sign with 
big lettering can be attached to the front 
of the table. (All lettering large enough 
to be seen from a distance). 

12. The person selected for duty in 
the booth should be a convincing talker 
and a good salesman. Another repre- 
sentative could be sent out to mix with 
people and tactfully suggest a visit to 
the booth. It may be found advan- 
tageous to let a lemonade vendor make 
his headquarters at one end of your 
booth. This will bring visitors. 

13. Don't forget to have something 
for the children—balloons, fire pictures, 
flags or some other inexpensive novelty. 
A miniature house with a flashing light, 
will give everybody a thrill. 

14. Hold a contest and offer a prize. 

It is better to have a few signs taste- 
fully arranged than to have a hodge- 
podge of miscellaneous material that will 
distract the attention and offend the eye. 
Facts and figures are interesting if not 
overdone. 


Don’t expect many direct sales from 


your fair booth. If it makes you better 
known in your community and = gives 
you a worth while list of prospective 


policyholders, it will have been an un- 


qualified success. 


. . 
Mass. Decision 
(Continued from page 14) 
mand for a return of the drafts and did 
not toll the rights of the insured there- 
under or defeat the several claims under 
the respondent’s policies. 
The real defense of these companies is 
not the statute of limitations. That is their 
nominal defense. They feel satisfied, and 


no doubt honestly, that Miller unlawfully 
caused the fire. That is undoubtedly their 
actual defense. But, as before pointed out, 
even if Miller did illegally cause the loss, 
such act would not ordinarily or on the 
evidence before me impair the claims of 
the insured. There is no evidence that the 
insured, the corporation, authorized such 
a criminal act nor, as before stated, is 
there any evidence that Miller or any one 
else was in fact criminally responsible for 
the fire. If Miller was the insured, I need 
not point out, an entirely different situation 
might arise. 

The position of the Caledonian American 
Insurance Company is, in my opinion, not 
essentially different from that of the other 
companies. It is true, it issued no draft. 
It apparently questioned the loss from the 
beginning. But it also relies on the limita- 
tion of action clause as a cover for a de- 
fense which cannot be sustained. 


The limitation of action clause is, of 
course, a legal defense. But a company as 
a matter of fairness should not rely on it to 
avoid a claim because of the supposed or 
suspected illegal act of a third person. 


It is, therefore, my opinion in view of 
these circumstances that these companies 
should pay this claim, and that the nominal 
defense that the claim is outlawed, being 
a cover for a contention or suspicion, un- 
supported by any evidence in the first place 
and constituting no defense if well founded 
in fact in the second place, is, under the 
circumstances unfair and unreasonable. 

There was some evidence that there are 
certain attachments by trustee process upon 
the moneys in the hands of the insurance 
companies. Of course, it is clear that all 
attachments must be discharged before the 
companies can pay their shares of the 


claim. Westey E. Monk. 
July 10, 1924. Commissioner of Insurance. 








Returns to Practice 








Col. Francis R. Stoddard, So, 





FRANCIS R. STODDARD, JR. 


Sadinien 
superintendent of insurance of New York 
State, has returned from a short vacation 
and is now located in his new offices as a 
member of the law firm of Greene & 
Hurd, 43 Exchange Place, with which firm 
he was formerly associated. 





NEW SECURITY STOCK 

Stockholders of the Security Insurance 
Company of New Haven having recently 
approved an increase of $1,000,000 in the 
capitalization, raising the authorized 
amount to $3,000,000, the directors have 
voted to issue at this time $200,000 of the 
amount. This will go to stockholders of 
record as of July 18 at $25 par, one share 
for five now held. The company will assist 
in adjusting rights which expire September 
1. The stock must be paid in full by 
November 1, or payment for not less than 
half may be made on or before September 
1, on which 6 per cent interest will be 
paid. 
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oS GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Paris, France 


1838 


2+ f URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE 


of Paris, France 


1807 


EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO., Ltd. {hy 


of London, England 
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THE advertisement that is shown below 
is one of a series of thirteen. The 
entire series is designed to be used in news- 
papers by local boards, clubs, associations 
or informal groups of agents who appreci- 
ate the advantages of cooperating to make 
their work easier, their income greater and 
their position a more important one in the 
eyes of their community. 


The agents who are already using this 
campaign are sharing the cost of the news- 
paper space and the Hartford Fire Insurance 

mpany is furnishing all necessary cuts or 
mats free of charge. The Hartford is pre- 
pared to send a complete portfolio of these 
ads to any stock company agency that is 
seriously interested in presenting this matter 
to his associates. 





fire. 


Wecan help you to co- 
operate. Let usinspect 
your property and sug- 
gest ways and means of 
cutting down fire risks. 





Co-operation 


Every time you try to prevent fire you are 


helping yourself by reducing the loss by 


A lower burning rate over the entire 
country will show itself in lower fire in- 
surance rates, for the one determines the 
other. Another burden that the fire loss 
puts on you is economic. Fire insurance 
distributes the loss but it cannot replace 
the property. That is gone forever. 

The companies are doing all they can 
to cut down losses. Do your share too. 


This advertisement published by the following 
Agencies of old line stock insurancecompanies: 


Vhe names of the agenckes jommng 

in the caniwargn should appear here, 
Cyts ere avaiable for 

SE orS Column Idvertisements 











Cooperative 
Advertising 


NE of the most difficult barri- 

ers that local agencies en- 
counter is a wide-spread lack of 
appreciation of the benefits of in- 
surance and of the important part 
that a local agency plays in the 
business life of its community. 
Cooperative advertising will help to 
break down this barrier. 


There is no question about it— 
local agencies do have a story to tell, 
and it is an interesting, absorbing 
story that people will be glad to 
read, provided it is told in an in- 
viting manner. 


At the left is reproduced one of 
a series of advertisements. Each 
ad deals with a subject that con- 
cerns every stock company agency 
—a subject that can be treated 
effectively only in an advertisement 
of considerable size. The cost of 
this campaign should, therefore, be 
divided among the participating 
stock company agencies. When 
the cost of this advertising is so 
divided the cost per agency is sur- 
prisingly small. 

There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of desirable 
uninsured property in practically 
every city and town in the country. 
Although this campaign will not 
result automatically in a rush of new 
business, it will make it much 
easier for every agency to get its 
share of these unwritten lines. 


The best way to meet the com- 
petition of ‘‘cheap’’ insurance is to 
sell stock insurance in a positive 
way that will emphasize the desira- 
ble features found only in old-line 
stock insurance contracts. Co- 
operative advertising does exactly 
this. 

There is nothing in the campaign 
that concerns the Hartford or the 
Hartford local agency. The Hart- 
ford will benefit from the campaign 
—but only as the insurance business 
benefits as a whole—as other stock 
companies benefit and as the local 
agents themselves benefit. 


Naturally, the Hartford would 
not have gone to the expense of 
creating these ads and of furnishing 
all cuts free’ of charge unless it 
were sure of some return from its 
investment. As a matter of fact, 
this is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be presented in 
favor of the campaign—the Hart- 
ford’s faith in its excellence—a 
faith based on many years of adver- 
tising experience and a great many 
advertising successes. 
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North British Makes 
Good Showing in 1923 


ALL DEPARTMENTS PROGRESS 


Fire and Marine Departments Reflect 
Results of Careful Underwriting 
Methods 





The North British & Mercantile last year 
made a satisfactory showing in its fire and 
marine departments, the branches operat- 
ing in the United States, as well as in its 
life and accident departments. From the 
home office statement, a digest of which 
appears in the latest issue of “The Policy,” 
it can be seen that this poweriul British 
company is keeping well to the fore. The 
figures in this statement do not segregate 
the English and United States business but 
includes business wherever written. Fol- 
lowing are the figures and comments on 
fire and marine underwriting and the re- 
port of the profit and loss account : 

The North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Co. has now been in existence over 
114 years, and it may be said with truth 
that the company established itself 
thoroughly wherever the business of in- 
surance is transacted, and that it thus ob- 
tains more than a bit of a-share of the 
business. The company has been most 
fortunate in the class of insurances which 
it has obtained during the past few years. 
It has constantly shown excellent profits, 
has given good security to its policyholders 
matt bianches, and has delivered the goods 
by formulating policies which thoroughly 
cover the needs of its clients. It is a com- 
pany which has been fortunate in its organ- 
ization, for it will be observed that in 
years when many other companies have 
shown decreased premium incomes and 
heavy claims, the North British and Mer- 
cantile was able to place accounts before 
its shareholders which have given indica- 
tions that its business was not affected in 
the manner in which that of other com- 
panies has been affected, namely, that its 
premium income has been on the increase 
and its claims remarkably low. 


has 


Fire Department 


1921 1922 1923 

Net premium re- 

GHUGE  cinecaners £3,546,153 £3,746,353  £3,902,032 
Interest and divi- 

dends less tax.. £70,644 £70,717 £76,391 
Claims paid and 

outstanding ..... £1,952,539 £1,834,867 £1,935,577 
Commission and ex- 

errr £1,537,334 £1,548,935 £1,559,595 
% of claims to 

premiums ....... 55.06 48.98 49.60 
% of expenses to 

premiums ....... 43,35 41.35 39,97 
Transferred to profit 

and loss account £377,151 £353,189 £420,979 
Reserve for unex- 

pired risk® ..... £1,418,461 £1,498,541  £1,560,813 
% of reserve to 

premiums ....... 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Additional reserve £1,550,000 £1,550,000 £1,550,000 


A perusal of the above figures will show 
that the year 1923 gave no sign of a fall- 
ing off in the virile forces at work which 
secured for the company. Not only did the 
premium income increase considerably, but 
the claims paid and outstanding remained 
fairly stationary. Due regard was paid to 
the necessity of decreased expenditure, and 
thus we find the percentage of commission 
and expenses to premium income decreased 
by 1.38 per cent. in 1923. This item of 
expenditure, the chairman pointed out at 
the company’s recent meeting, is a serious 
matter, which constantly engages the atten- 
tion of the company, and a perusal of the 
figures for the past two or three years 
teveals the fact that this item is being 
gradually decreased so far as it is humanly 
possible to do so. The profit on the fire 
department, exclusive of interest, was 
£344,588, against £282,471 in 1922. The 
reserves were maintained at a very high 
itandard, for the maintenance of adequate 
reserves, as pointed out in the chairman’s 
speech, is a matter which is looked after 
with the closest attention. The company 
has always before its eyes the conflagration 
hazard, and the management of the North 
sriitsh, as no doubt is the case with the 


best of offices, know that they cannot ex- 
pect to escape this hazard, but by the accu- 
mulation of resources and by the limitation 
of its liabilities in each area to a sum 
which seemed reasonable to the company, it 
is in the position to withstand the buffets 
of misfortune if and when they occur. 


Marine Business 


The North British transacts its marine 
business through that well-known office, 
the Ocean Marine. The premiums for 1923 
amounted to £373,889, an increase of 
£34,356 over those of 1922. The revenue 
from interest increased from £45,878 to 
£48,129. The chairman showed that the 
balance remaining on the 1922 account at 
the end of 1923 was £89,911, and he stated 
that this would be a very satisfactory re- 
sult if it could be considered sufficient, as 
in former days, to deduct 10 per cent. of 
the premiums for the claims remaining to 
be settled on this year’s account, and regard 
the balance as profit. He went on to say 
that the company had not been in that 
happy position since 1914, but showed that 
it was certain that the remaining claims 
will cost more than 10 per cent., and as 
it is not yet possible to say what is actually 
the profit for the year 1922, the whole bal- 
ance of £89,911 has been carried to the 
reserve for 1922 and previous years. He 
was satisfied that the special contribution 
of £150,000, which was set aside last year 
for late claims of 1918 and previous years, 
will be sufficient to meet every liability up 
to the end of 1918. They were equally 
satishied that the years 1919, 1920, 1921, 
and 1922 have in the aggregate earned a 
profit, though the company had made no 
definite estimate of the figure. [Evidently 
from a reading of the chairman’s speech, 
the company were not satisfied with making 
theoretical estimates as to profits, but 
would be satisfied to wait until the actual 
result of each year’s account can be defi- 
nitelv ascertained before arriving at ‘the 
surplus. 


Consolidated Statement of Income 
As showing more completely the magni- 


tude of the North British and its allied 
o‘fices, we quote the following statement 
ef income during 1923: 

lire, Accident, and Marine— 


North British and Mercantile. . £3,902 303 
Railway Passengers........... 895,542 
Ocean NEARING og ck se inc ceeds 373,890 


327,870 


; £5,499 605 
Ber Sed secs Putin eed os borane 1,581,033 
RAG al a3) 204 ava Srecalazidian ae 296,287 
Sinbewie Femi - . oo. oes ese cece 12,158 

£7. 389. 083 
RCRES Er (NEON oe ck on cc ct ete 1,293,967 
WON Seereree dade. uence cach £8 683,050 


The corresponding total in the previous 
year amounted to £8,435,709. 


Profit and Loss Account 


In the consolidated profit and loss ac- 
count we find that a total underwriting 
profit of £511,986 was made by the com- 
panies, excluding the Ocean Marine. — In- 
terest receipts amounted to £373,094, and 
sundries to £272. These items, together 
with the balance of the previous year’s ac- 
count amounting to £3,340,987, totalled 
£ 4,226,939, Dividends absorbed £318,575, 
and taxes £102,585. £87,969 was trans- 
ferred to the contingency fund, and sun- 
dries absorbed £27,921. These items, to 
gether with loss on investment realized on 
account of the Ocean Marine, which loss 
amounted to £9,953, totalled £546,304, 
leaving a balance of £3,680,635 to be car- 
ried to the next accounts. 

The balance at credit of the North 
British and Mercantile profit and loss ac- 
count after deducting dividend on_ pref- 
erence stock, amounted to £2,436,449, and 
out of this a dividend was declared at the 
rate of 14s. per share less tax, making the 
sum of £297,875. The total funds of the 
fire, life, annuity and = sinking fund ac 
counts, including the paid-up capital and 
preference stock of the profits carried for 
ward, amounted at the end of the year to 
£ 29,522,051. 
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21.31 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


W. L. LERCH, Manager 





Great American 
Insurance Company 


NewPork = 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500, 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


sURPLUS 


12,465,360.86 
46,282.041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York Gity 


CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANUISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 





























Centinental Assets-Surplus Up 
Over $1,000,000 in 1924 


July T ‘sees an increase’ in the assets of 
the Continental of more than $1,600,000 in 
excess of what they were on December 31, 
1923. They now total $53,624,621 and the 
net surplus to policyholders, excluding the 
capital of $10,000,000 is now $17,337,788 
as against $16,270,389 at the close of last 
year. Thus, despite the general falling off 
in fire underwriting this’ year the Con- 
tinental continues to advance in keeping 
with the progress that it has maintained 
for years and which has made the com 
pany one of the foremost in this country. 

Following is the one hundred and forty- 
third semi-annual statement: 

Asscts 





Bonds an! Stocks 
value June 30, 1924). 
NORE SURE Gacnkccccddccimercaduenwens 
Tans on bord and mortgage 
P emiums in course of collection 
th iterest, divideods and rents acc 
sh on deposit and in office 


(actual market 
7 - $44,319,230 00 
1.658,553.90 
1,135,289.04 
3,514 467.00 

450 273.43 
2,546,808. 24 


rued. 


Petal Assets . .$53,624,621.61 


Liabilities 
Unoarned premiuns 


secs in poocess of adjustme nt. 
All other claims 


vr comti igencies 


. $21,715 165.24 
2,266 601.24 
705,066.08 
and divi 
, 1,600,000,00 
Cc ipital 


+. + .$10 000,000.00 
Net Sur pl us 


. 17,337,788.05 


) 
Pelicyholders Surplus ... -$27,337,788.05 


$53,624,621.61 


RICHMOND FIRE OFFICERS 


T. G. Trbb Elected President of the 
Fire —xc.iange; Thirty-two Mem- 
Leis Now In Body 


Othcers of the 


Richmond Fire Insurance 
Exchange 


for the ensuing year are as 7 
lows: ‘1. Garnett Tabb, president; W. T. 
J. tuson, vice-president, and Archer L 
Richardson,  secretary-treasurer, They 
were Caosen at the annual meeting held last 


week at the Chesterfield county home of 


Douglas Wherry, resident agent at Rich- 
mond for the Virginia Fire and Marine. 


‘the newly elected officers together with 
the following comprise the executive com 
i.tce that will serve during the next 
twelve months: George W. Warren, Frank 
1). Epps, Henry U. Ebel and Herbert B. 
Race 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer Richard 
son who was chosen to succeed himself in 
this othce showed that the exchange now 
has a total membership of thirty-two, three 
new meinbers having been admitted during 
the past year. The report also showed 
finances of the organization to be in good 
condition. A silver steak dish was pre- 
sented Mrs. Wherry as a token of appreci- 
ation of her hospitality, the 


presentation 
speech made by Robert 


being Lecky, Je. 


AT LONDON CONFERENCE 


\mong the delegates that attended the 


“rn t.onel insurance advertising confer- 
ence in London were the following, in ad 


‘nto 


dition to those mentioned last week: 
Krom Czechoslovakia: Dr. Richard 
Raumel (Moravian Life Insurance Com 
pany), Dr. Joseph David (Association of 
(zechoslevakian Life Insurance Com- 
pames), Hrancis Krovei (Slav Insurance 
Company), Francis Kubicok (Moravian 


Life Insurance Company), Ferdinand I. 
Juma (First Bohemian Reinsurance Bank). 
Patr Coch (First Bohemian Mutual In 
surance Company), and Ing. Francis Zita 
(Moldavia General Insurance Company ). 


McMAHAN CALLS CONFERENCE 


ott. McMahan of South ¢ 
"va has called another conference wit 
‘nstrance company repre 
held at Columbia on July 28, next M 
day This is about. the | 
confer nee vith the — ] ! 

riters Associati 
ter are ised at t 


vrmissioner 


sentati 


with thre OMUMSS oner ow 


vel f » throrty witl 
upsetting the goii 


now 


iz compar ul 
functioning in hi 
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Car’”’ 


Agent: “Now you are completely equipped.” 
Assured: “Why, I bought this car completely equipped.” 
Agent: “No, not quite. You bought gas and oil to in- 


sure power and a motor-meter to insure that your motor runs 
right. You had bumpers installed to ward off collisions, lights 
to safe-guard your road at night, and a sun visor to assure a 
clear view ahead in rain or sun. 


“You had a spare tire as insurance against tire trouble, 
and_ windshield wings to protect you against biting winds and 


slashing rains. But what of fire? What of theft? 


“This insurance, my friend, protects you against loss by 
fire, theft, and windstorm. It will reimburse you if your car 
is damaged by collision and it will also protect your interests 


if you damage another’s property. 


“You now have complete insurance to ponent a com- 
plete car. Best of all, it is Ohio Farmers insurance.’ 


Attractive selling literature, imprinted with your name and 
address, will he sent to you if you represent the Ohio Farmers. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
Organized 1848 - - Le Roy, Ohio 


E. K. Schultz & Company W. L. Perrin & Son 


GENERAL AGENTS METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 75 Maiden Lane 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


H. M. Dinsmore & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
22 Leidesdorff Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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RENT AND RENTAL VALUE. 
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Says Insurance 
Advertising Helps 


FUNCTIONS OF TRADE PAPER 





Mrs. Nora Vincent Paul of “National 
Underwriter,” Explains to British 
Value of Insurance Journals 





Mrs. Nora Vincent Paul, vice-president 
of “The National Underwriter,” who is 
now traveling in Europe, gave an address 
last week in London before the Advertising 
Clubs of the World at their convention on 
the subject of “The Function of the In- 
surance Papers in Their Special Line of 
Activity.” She treated the subject from 
the publicity and advertising standpoint on 
account of the complexion of her audi- 
ence, being composed entirely of adver- 
tising representatives. 

Following are extracts from Mrs. Paul’s 
interesting talk; 

“The big province of the insurance 
journal in the United States is to train 
and guide insurance thought, interpret in- 
surance movements and distribute insurance 
news among the great galaxy of insurance 
salesmen. Our publications to some ex- 
tent reach the insurance buying public be- 
cause in many of the large concerns a spe- 
cial man devotes all his time to handling 
insurance. He is very much interested 
therefore in keeping in touch with insur- 
ance conditions. Many of the local agents, 
especially in the smaller towns, are unac- 
quainted with the ramifications of their 
business. Many of them are engaged in 
some other line. It is the province of the 
insurance journal to act as an educator. 
With the great mass of insurance legis- 
lative bills introduced in our law-making 
bodies every year, it seems that insurance 
men must exert their influence on their 
legislators because so many of these meas- 
ures are extremely hostile, impractical and 
destructive. The educational influence of 
the insurance journal therefore is tre- 
mendous in its potentiality. 


What the Trade Paper Does 


“The gathering of insurance news, the 
shaping it, writing it and the distribution 
of the papers is a big task in itself. The 
great insurance newspapers of my country 
have news correspondents and_ special 
writers located at all the state capitals and 
the large centers of insurance operations. 
The insurance journals however are more 
than mere news gatherers and distributors. 
Each edition is filled with educational, in- 
spirational articles. Men are writing about 
insurance from the actuarial, underwriting, 
judicial and selling standpoints. Then 
again our papers are filled with insurance 
statistics of various kinds. Our sstatisti- 
cians are assembling these figures, assimi- 
lating them, getting them in tabular form 
and thus reducing greatly the work that 
would fall on company headquarters. 

“The companies that are writing insur- 
ance advertising, are carrying a message 
not alone to their own agents, but to others 
in the business. An insurance agent or 
broker is regarded as an insurance encyclo- 
pedia. The vast number of policyholders 
place their insurance with a special man, 
rather than a special company. They have 
confidence in this i insurance salesman. They 
rely on him to give them insurance in a 
standard, reputable company. Therefore, 


his clients make inquiry of him regarding been able to make the greatest progress, 


other companies and in fact any insurance 
question. He must have at first hand, in- 
formation regarding insurance, so that he 
can intelligently reply to any inquiries made 
by his customer. If he does not have this 
information, he must know where he can 
get it. The insurance journals occupy a 
peculiar place in the insurance business 
aside from publicity. They are the foun- 
tains of insurance information for their 
subscribers and for many policy-holders 
who are seeking information. The insur- 
ance agent or broker must gain the confi- 
dence of his policy-holders, he must keep 
informed, he must know the drift of in- 
surance opinion, he must be able to get 
technical information. He looks to the in- 
surance journals to serve him in this way. 
Advertising Educates Agents 

“The insurance advertisers educate not 
only their own agents, but others through 
the printed page. In briefer and more 
cogent form than is usualy found in the 
reading pages, these advertisers convey 
an appealing message. This message may 
be built on some current event, such as a 
catastrophe of some sort. It may urge 
agents to solicit a certain kind of business 
because of a particular season. Many com- 
panies use their advertising pages for 
patriotic appeals. They outline campaigns 
of prevention of fire waste, accidents and 
disease. Naturally, the main talking points 
of these companies are brought out. Every 
once in a while a financial statement is 
published. All this information serves to 
tell the insurance world sufficient about 
a company to individualize it. When an 
agent is asked concerning a_ particular 
company, he knows something about it, 
if it is an advertiser. He does not plead 
ignorance. If a company desires to make 
a change in a particular locality and seeks 
another representative, it finds that it is 
not a stranger if it is an advertiser. The 
agents in that city or town know about it. 
Many agents are given business building 
hints through these advertisements. They 

catch some idea of a particular week, and 

go out in their communities and produce 
business on the strength of it. Many in- 
surance companies now have special ad- 
vertising and publicity men, who are work- 
ing up advertising copy. This copy is force- 
ful, frequently it is illustrated, is made 
artistic and pleasing to the eye. 

“We have our fire prevention week, our 
paint and clean-up week, and various other 
times set apart, in which some form of re- 
duction of hazards of various kinds is 
emphasized. Many companies therefore 
use their advertising pages to inspire their 
agents to render public service, and to par- 
ticipate in these movements. 

Sales Resistance Broken by Advertising 

“Tt is not so easy to get the right kind 
of insurance agents especially in the smaller 
cities and towns. When a field man or 
agency representative goes to a town to 
make a change in representation or to 
secure representation, it is of immense 

value to him, if the local agents of that 
locality are acquainted with his company, 
know something about it, can tell something 
about its size, its service and the main talk- 
ing points. Sales resistance, so far as he 
is concerned, has been broken down, be- 
cause of the insurance journal advertising. 
His company has made a place for itself 
in the minds of the insurance paper readers. 

“The companies domiciled in this country 
and other countries on this continent, which 
are the best known, whose business has 
been built more substantially, that have 


that are the most popular are those that 
are the largest advertisers in the insurance 
papers. In a recent talk before the edi- 
torial and sales force of my own organiza- 
tion, the western manager of one of your 
great insurance companies, the Sun Insur- 
ance Office made the statement that he 
attributed to a great extent the increase 
of business in his territory to the construc- 
tive advertising that he was doing in the 
insurance papers. In other words, he had 
made his company a greater factor. He 
had created a demand for it among the 
insurance fraternity. His field men found 
it more easy to secure agents. Confidence 
was more firmly established. The company 
had been individualized in the minds of 
imsurance agents in all directions. 

“The insurance journal is just one of 
the factors that has been 
extending the insurance business in the 
western continent. It is not a small factor. 
It has made its mistakes. Sometimes it 
has gotten off on the wrong foot. How- 
ever, I can say that the leading insur- 
ance papers of my country are doing a 
wonderful work to advance the cause and 
to inspire insurance salesmen to achieve 
greater, better and nobler results.” 





AGENT’S LICENSE CANCELLED 


Revocation of the insurance license of 
the Robert J. Shields Agency of Superior 
was announced by W. Stanley Smith, com- 
missioner of insurance, on Wednesday of 
last week. On complaint of one of the fire 
insurance companies represented by Mr. 
Shields Commissioner Smith audited the 
books of the agency and found that the 
funds collected for premiums had not been 
turned over to the company. He ordered 
a hearing on the matter and Mr. Shields 
failed to appear. The revocation also in- 
cludes the insurance of Helmer J. Fors- 
lund of Superior. 

“Bob” Shields, whose insurance license 
has been revoked has been a prominent 
figure in Wisconsin politics for 20 years. 
During the past year he has been in Wash- 
ington, and has not been at Superior. He 


is now said to be in Chicago. 
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Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an ey com- 
pany is in the conservatism ite @ men. 

agement, and the tn Ne ° 


HAN OVER is an absolute Se Se’ 
the aie of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY Crane ice-President 
a As HIGL Vice-President 


WILLIAM JARVIS chee good Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 














215TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1924 








CAPITAL PAID IN 


H. A. Smith, President 
F. Db: La 








Maxwell, Secretary 
yton, Vice-President . B Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 


occ cccccccccccccvcccccsccceccoccocccceccceeosess $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES...........:seeeceeeeseeeeeees 20,599,377.77 
NET SURPLUS 2..0ccccccccccccsccccccccscccccccscccccccccocccsces 9,101,570.58 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND ...........-0eeceeseeeeeeeeeeee $00,000.00 
BEBE 6 vcccresscecsecssccccccccccscscsssccscccsccetocesoesosscecese 32,200.948.35 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.............-++++0005 11,801,570.58 


R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
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General Average Rules 
Likely To Be Changed 


WORK GOING ON AT PRESENT 


English Barrister Discusses Changes In- 
ternational Law.Ass’n May Make 
In September 


One of the important and interesting 
matters facing marine underwriters is 
a possible revision of general average 
rules. The International Law Associa 
tion is now at work reforming the pres 
ent rules and proposals for a_ revised 
code will be brought up at a meeting 
of the Association to be held in Sep 
tember in Stockholm. It is possible 
then that the present York-Antwerp 
Rules, in use for a good many years 
now, will be replaced. Sanford D. Cole, 
barrister at law in England, is writing 
an illuminating series of articles on the 
proposed changes in general average 
which are appearing in the “Post Mag- 
azine.” Following is his first in full: 

Shipowners, cargo owners, under 
writers and average adjusters, as well 
as jurists—-that is, the people concerned 
with the financial and practical aspects 
of the matter as it comes up in every- 
day business—are participants in what 
is being done. 

The scheme, therefore, is no mere 
academic proposal of little interest in 
business circles. It is a definite move 
ment to revise the well-known York 
Antwerp Rules (which are incorporated 
by reference nowadays in the majority 
of charterparties and bills of lading) 
and, as part of this process of revision, 
to incorporate in the new rules a declara- 
tion of the general principles applicable 
to general average. The present rules 
(though in fact they cover the ma- 
jority of the questions arising) are in- 
complete rules of practice embodying 
no statement of principle. They are 
admittedly—in the light of experience 
imperfect, and in need of amendment. 
We have thus in progress a practical 
project of reform worth examining. 

Having indicated generally the scheme 
which is in hand [| shall venture to go 
back for the moment to elementals, 
for there are some people who could 
not, otthand, give a convincing definition 
of yeneral average. Without, at this 
stage, being rash enough to attempt a 
definition universally acceptable—a_ task 
which the combined forces of the Asso- 
ciation of Average Adjusters have not 
vet accomplished—I_ shall nevertheless 
try to make clear some of the char- 
acteristics of general average. The 
method of division of loss known by 
that name is really a crude form of 
marine insurance on the mutual prin 
ciple. Probably it is older in origin 
than marine insurance as practised by 
us. “Lowndes,” the classic book on gen 
eral average, refers it back to “a small 
fragment of ancient Greek legislation, 
which forms the text for a chapter in 
the Digest of Justinian.” The principle 
and a perfect example of its application 
are given in one short sentence. “If in 
order to lighten a ship,” says “Lowndes,” 
“merchandise is thrown overboard, that 
which has been given for all shall be re 
placed by the contribution of all.” 

There is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell, but, in modern practice, a gen- 
eral average statement, dealing with the 
adjustment of contributions as between 
ship, cargo and freight may be, and 
often is, a very bulky and weighty docu- 
ment. It may even consist of a series 
of large volumes. The amount involved 
may be thousands or tens of thousands 
of pounds. The thing may take years 
to work out. An immense amount of 
investigation and minute calculation 
may be performed, and, of course, 
charged for by average adjusters. The 
whole process has become so complicated 
and expensive that the growth of a feel- 


Interprets Warehouse 
-To Warehouse Clause 


STRICT MEANING IS UPHELD 


English Court Holds That Wording of 
Rest of Policy Limited Coverage 
From Port of Departure 


Periodically a “warehouse to warehouse” 
clause in a marine insurance policy be- 
comes the cause of litigation due to the 
diversity of interpretations put upon the 
clause by the assured and the insurer. One 
of the latest cases is that of the Conti- 
nental and Overseas Trading Company of 
Kngland against the liquidator of the 
Traders and General, the former appealing 
from the decision of the liquidator to ex- 
clude its claim for damage by fire to bales 
of blankets in a warehouse at Antwerp. 
The High Court of Justice in the Chancery 
Division in England ruled against the plain- 
tiff, holding for the strict interpretation of 
the clause as opposed to a liberal one giving 
very broad coverage. 

lollowing is the text of the opinion of 
Justice Eve: 


ing that some means of simplification 
should be sought is not to be wondered 
at. 

The question has indeed been mooted 
whether general average should not be 
swept entirely away, and risks covered 
directly by insurance. Were it not for 
conservative instincts and vested inter- 
ests abolition might be considered—it 
may come yet unless there is simplifica- 


tion—but, for the time being, reform 


and not revolution is being proposed and 
attempted. 

There is, then, a general average act 
where (to quote, for the sake of safety, 
the statutory definition in the Marine 
Insurance Act, 1906), “any extraordinary 
sacrifice or expenditure is voluntarily 
and reasonably made or incurred in 
time of peril for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the property imperiled in the com- 
mon adventure.” General is to be dis- 
tinguished from particular average inas- 
much as particular average is merely 
accidental damage to some particular 
thing. “ree from average” in a policy 
means that certain average losses which 
may fall upon the assured are not re- 
coverable under the policy. “Subject to 
average,” on the other hand, when ap- 
pearing in a policy, imports certain prin- 
ciples as to the amount recoverable on 
a partial loss, and in this last instance 
“average” is used in a sense quite dif- 
ferent from that attached to it in “gen- 
eral average.” 

Having thus indicated in outline the 
general nature of the problem which is 
receiving attention, | propose in further 
articles to refer more in detail to the 
steps which have been and are being 
taken. 
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“This is an application to review the 
decision of the liquidator of the Traders 
and General Insurance Association, reject- 
ing a proof for £621 odd carried in during 
the liquidation by the Continental and 
Overseas Trading Company. The claim is 
advanced for damage done by fire to goods 
alleged to be covered by a policy of marine 
insurance issued by the liquidating associa- 
tion. The contention on the behalf of the 
liquidator is that the risk was not covered 
by the policy in that the goods at the time 
of damage had not left the shippers’ or 
manufacturers’ warehouse during the ordi- 
nary course of transit within the meaning 
of the policy. 


“The facts are not in dispute. In March 
and April, 1920, the claimants purchased 
the goods—ten bales of 150 blankets each— 
from the Société Anonyme La Dendre of 
‘Termonde, and the sellers on the instruc- 
tions of the buyers or their agents, for- 
warded the bales from Termonde to Ant- 
werp by barge on October 7, 1920, for ship- 
ment in the steamship ‘Trevethoe,’ due to 
leave Antwerp for India on the 12th of the 
month. When the goods arrived at Ant- 
werp on the 8th they were removed from 
the barge by the agents of the buyers, and 
were warchoused to await shipment. The 
fire which damaged them broke out in the 
warehouse on the 11th. ‘The policy covers 
the peril of fire and insures one-half of 
the goods from Antwerp to Karachi and 
the other half from Antwerp to Calcutta, 
‘beginning from the loading thereof aboard 
ship, but it incorporates the ‘warehouse 
to warehouse’ clause, No. 6, of the Insti- 
tute Cargo Clauses, which is in these 
terms: 

“The insured goods are covered subject 
to the terms of this policy from the time 
of leaving the shippers’ or manufacturers’ 
warehouse during the ordinary course of 
transit until on board the vessel, during 
transhipment if any and from the vessel 
whilst on quays, wharves, or in sheds dur- 
ing the ordinary course of transit until 
safely deposited in consignees’ or other 
warehouse at destination named in policy. 

“On behalf of the claimants it is argued 
that according to the true construction of 
the policy the risk began when the goods 
left. the manufacturers at Termonde, or, 
alternatively, when they were discharged 
at Antwerp, to which it is answered (1) 
that the underwriters cannot be held to 
have intended to undertake a risk which 
might have involved an undisclosed and 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
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Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
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lengthy land transit and one which is spe- 
cifically mentioned in the specification at- 
tached to the policy in these cases in which 
it is to be included, and (2) that the dis- 
charge or delivery at Antwerp was not a 
delivery from a warehouse at all but from 
the barge—a condition of things to which 
the clause has no application. 

“To arrive at the true construction of 
the clause it is necessary to have regard to 
the whole of the document, including the 
specilication incorporated as part of the 
policy. The clause undoubtedly extends 
the liability of the insurers to risks incurred 
before shipment, but the nature and area 
of that extension must, in my opinion, be 
ascertained in each case by reference to 
the terms of the specification relating to 
the particular goods. When goods are 
specified as consigned from Paris, Lyons, 
and other centers necessarily involving 
land transit, the additional risks of that 
transit would be covered, but where, as is 
the case with the two parcels out of which 
this claim arises, the ‘terminus a quo 
mentioned in the specification is the port 
of shipment and the transit is in terms ‘by 
steamer,’ I cannot accept the view that the 
clausg gught to be construed as imposing 
liability from the commencement of the 
transit from the factory or indeed at any 
point outside an area which, having regard 
to the local conditions, might fairly be held 
to be within what Mr. Raeburn has aptly 
spoken of as the ambit of the. ‘terminus 
a quo.’ Nor in my opinion ought I to treat 
the discharge ex barge on October 8 as 
equivalent to the leaving of the ware- 
house referred to in the clause. 

“The result is that the decision of the 
liquidator was right and this summons must 
he dismissed, with costs.”’—-Re and Com- 
panies Consolidation Act, 1908, and re the 
Traders and General Insurance Association. 


DETAILS OF HISPANO CONTRACT 


Automobile of Hartford Takes Over 
New Business From April 1; to 
Settle Losses Also 


The Automobile of Hartford has con- 
firmed the story that it has taken over 
the marine business of the Union Hispano 
Americano. It was stated that this was 
done by a contract executed June 27, 1924. 
The arrangement contemplates the turn 
ing over to the Automobile of all new 
business written by the Union Hispano 
from April Ist to June 19th, 1924, as well 
as the assumption by the Automobile of 
the liability of the Union Hispano on 
claims for loss, return premiums and can 
cellations on the marine insurance policies 
issued on or before March 31, 1924. 

lormal notification has been sent by 
both the Union Hispano and the Automo- 
bile Company to every policy holder affect 
ed by this arrangement, and instructions 
have been issued that all matters arising 
out of those policies are to be taken up 
hereafter with the Automobile Company 
and not the Union Hispano. 

The confirmation of this report will un- 
doubtedly be gratifying to all policy hold- 
ers of the Union Hispano inasmuch as 
it will automatically place at their disposal 
the service and resources of this successful 
and well managed institution of the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Company group. It 
also marks an important step in the marine 
business of the Automobile, indicating the 
energy with which the marine insurance 
business of this company is being pushed. 
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An Application 
Is Not a Contract 


LIMIT ON AGENT’S FUNCTION 
Henry C. Walters Explains Legal Sig- 
nificance of Application Form and 
Agent’s Part 


An application, even accompanied by 
payment of the first premium, does not 
constitute a contract of insurance, says 
Henry C. Walters, general counsel for 
the National Casualty in discussing the 
significance of this form. Such premium 
and application are in the nature of a 
proposition for insurance, which requires 
the assent of the company, to constitute 
a contract of insurance. The applica- 
tion provides that it shall not be binding 
upon the company until it is accepted 
at the home office, and that the policy 
issued thereon shall not be in force until 
actually delivered and the premium paid. 

It is the agent’s duty to instruct the 
applicant when his insurance becomes 
effective. The applicant is entitled to 
know that the signing of the application 
and the payment of the first premium is 
not a consummation of the insurance 
contract, and that he will not be in- 
demnified against accidental injuries 
until the policy has been issued and 
actually delivered to him. The appli- 
cant often fails to read the receipt for 
the premium when the application is 
signed, and sometimes thinks he is in- 
sured from the moment of signing the 
application. Agents should state to the 
applicant that he is not insured until 
the policy has been delivered to him. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has clearly stated what an appli- 
cation really is. Insurance Co. vs. 
Young’s Administrator, 90 U. S. 85. An 
application, accompanied by a payment 
of the first year’s premium, was given 
the agent for the amount. The appli- 
cant died before the policy was issued. 
On this question the court says: “The 
receipt was the initial step of the parties. 
It reserved the absolute right of the 
company to accept or reject the pro- 
position which it contained. There was 
a necessary implication that, if it were 
accepted, the response and acceptance 
were to be by a policy in conformity 
with the terms specified in the receipt, 
as far as they extended, and beyond that 
in the usual form of such instruments as 
are issued by the company. But it was 
clearly within the power of the com- 
pany, under the conditions expressed, 
wholly to reject the application without 
giving any reason, or to accept the pro- 
position with such modification of the 
terms specified and of the usual condi- 
tions of such policy as it might see fit to 
prescribe. The entire subject was both 
affirmatively and negatively within its 
choice and discretion. The acceptance 
was a qualified one and there was none 
other.” 

An agent cannot insure anyone for the 
company. He can only procure appli- 
cants who agree to accept a policy to be 
issued by the company in conformity 
with the request for insurance contained 
in the application. All persons are not 
insurable. The company, by means of 
the application, is furnished with the 
history of the persons it places on its 
books. The agent carries to individuals 
the company’s offer to insure them under 
certain conditions. If the application, 
which is an acceptance of the company’s 
offer for insurance, discloses the appli- 

cant to be a desirable risk, a policy is 
ordinarily issued and delivered. 





CREDIT INSURANCE BOOK 


A book entitled 
written by Saul B. 


“Credit Insurance,” 
Ackerman, New York 


University, and John J. Neuner, North- 
western University, has been received in 
the Insurance Society Library. 


RECIPROCAL IN DEFAULT 


Associated Employers, of Chicago, Failed 
to Appear at Hearing; Business 
Going to New Mutual 


Following the failure of the Associated 
Employers Reciproci al of Chicago to 
appear at a hearing before Commission- 
er Leonard T. Hands, of Michigan, to 
show cause why their license to do busi 
ness in that State should not be per- 
manently revoked, the Michigan official 
has advised all Michigan policyholders 
of the concern to obtain other insurance. 

The hearing on the matter was set for 
June 30 but had been continued to last 
Tuesday, Commissioner Hands at the 
outset having revoked their license to do 
business pending the hearing. The ex- 
change for which Sherman and Ellis are 
attorneys was found to be insolvent by 
a convention examination of six states 
as of March 31 and the liquidation of its 
affairs was determined. At present, 
plans for the organization of a new 
mutual to rewrite the business are under 
way, the application for a charter for 
the new organization having already 
been filed with the Illinois department. 
It is expected that the bulk of the recip- 
rocal’s business will be rewritten in the 
Mutual and a ogg! reinsured in other 
concerns. Judge W. T. Irwin, of Peoria, 
Ill., has been poe BE to liquidate the 
affairs of the exchange. 


Failure of Wyoming Banks 


Involves Five Sureties 


It is anticipated that the depository 
bonds involved in the failure of the 
first National Bank, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and the Citizens National Bank, also 
of that city, that failed recently, will 
amount to at least $1,500,000. Surety 
companies involved in the loss are: 
United States Iidelity & Guaranty, 
Fidelity & Deposit, Continental Casualty, 
American Surety, and Hartford Acci 
dent. The state funds deposited with 
these banks amounted to $850,000, of 
which $450,000 was covered by sureties 
and $400,000 by collateral. The failure 
of these banks precipitated the closing 
of six other banks in Wyoming. 


ENTERTAINS DELEGATES 


Maryland Casualty Hosts to Members 
of American Institute of Banking 
at Baltimore Convention 

Over thirteen hundred delegates to the 
twenty-second annual’ convention of the 
American Institute of Banking in Balti- 
more were entertained by the Maryland 

Casualty at its home office buildings 
July 17. 

The visitors were served a buffet supper 
in the cafeteria and entertained with an 
organ recital in the auditorium, and danc- 
ing in the social hall. An orchestral con- 
cert was also part of the program. 

A. L.. Gordon, member of the St. Louis 
Chapter and manager of the discount de- 
partment of the St. Louis Federal Reserve 

sank, who is ce of the Centenary 
Methodist Church, St. Louis, gave several 
numbers as part of a organ recital pro 
gram. 
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Writing Accident and 
Health on Age Basis 


ARGUMENTS ON BOTH SIDES 


H. G. Helm, U. S. F. & G., Comments on 
Advisability of This Method; Also 
on Reduced Commissions 

In an article prepared for THe Easr- 
ERN UNbERWRITER, dealing with the pros 
and cons of the advisability of issuing 
health and accident insurance with a 
premium rate based on age and on the 
effect of reducing commissions on these 
lines, H. G. Helm, underwriter of the 
accident and health department of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty says 
that the history of general health insur- 
ance seems to indicate that the business 
might possibly suffer if handled on an 
age basis, “From 1898 to 1903,” he 
states, “a sliding scale of rates was used 
and after being discarded, the increased 
popularity seemed to indicate that either 
the premium rates or the medical ex- 
amination which was required or both 
were the cause.” 

Mr. Helm goes on to say: “The ad- 
vocates of the age rates give the follow 
ing reasons for its adoption: 1. Will 
prevent frequent replacements with 
other companies. 2. Will prevent lapse 
by the assured who expects to take out 
coverage at some later date. 3. Will 
popularize the line with brokers who are 
afraid of competition disturbing their 
business and will not push income in- 
surance under present conditions. 4. 
Will help to eliminate the moral hazard 
as assured will treat the carrying com- 
pany with care, as he will be afraid of 
advanced premium necessary for re- 
placement in another company. 5. Takes 
care of morbidity which advances by 
ope. 

Answers Reasons 

“Reasons numbered one, two and 
three all depend for success upon strict 
standardization of rates and probably 
policy forms. An inter-company agree 
ment of this sort is not practical at the 
present time and will not be until the 
state insurance commissions have power 
to enforce such an arrangement. 

“Number four, in my opinion, would 
not work for we know that the increased 
rates on health insurance during the last 
five years have not eliminated the un- 
desirables but rather increased them. 
It seems that those who anticipate a 
period of disability or an operation or 
are out and out claim fakers will pay 
the price and in some way realize on 
their investment. 

“The last reason advanced may be true 
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for at the present time I have no statis- 
tics of loss ratios for each year of age. 
However, I believe and so do some of 
the doctors familiar with health insur- 
ance that a premium table which ad- 
vances progressively with age would not 
be formulated on an equitable basis and 
progression is necessary to bring about 
the results desired. During the period 
known as the prime of life I doubt if 
there would be very much fluctuation of 
the ratio and it is a medical fact that 
youth is more susceptible to certain dis- 
eases and then later develops immunity 
to a more or less degree. The same 
holds true of old age. 

“Statistical tables are far enough ad- 
vanced to show a sharp increase in the 
morbidity after age 50. For this reason 
and also that many physical impairments 
and symptoms of ill health are vastly 
more important after age 45, it seems 
that the application of a premium ad- 
vance by years of age for the issuance 
of new business after age 45 would bene- 
fit the company and be fair to the policy 
holders. An arbitrary progression of 
rates prior to that age ignores the fact 
that problems of Accident and Health 
Insurance are almost entirely different 
from life. 

“With a standard rate and a policy 
form common to all companies flourish 
ing, it is proposed that large commis- 
sions be paid for production of new 
business and only a small compensation 
for renewals. The reason for this is to 
stimulate the canvassing for new policy 
holders. On the surface this would 
seem to work out satisfactorily but we 
must not ignore the fact that the insur- 
ing public does not look on income pro- 
tection as it does life and many of the 
renewals must be re-sold. Moreover, 
there are services which the broker 
renders in connection with health insur- 
ance such as assistance in handling 
claims and all in all spends much more 
of his time with his client than if he 
were a life policy holder. With these 
conditions existing, it seems unfair to 
penalize the producer too severely on re 
newal business. 


Effect of Reduced Commission 

“Some companies have put into effect 
a reduction of commission on health in- 
surance and others are contemplating 
doing likewise. Of course, this gives the 
insurer a better opportunity of enduring 
a high loss ratio but even so it seems 
that such action will work out at the 
present time to the disadvantage of the 
insurer. 

“A reduced return for production will 
discourage the broker from active can- 
vassing and he will present only those 
applications which are actually given to 
him or come without the usual struggle. 

“With the public uneducated or only 
partly so on income insurance we all 
know that the voluntary applicant 
usually has some specific reason for 
wanting the coverage and the vast ma- 
jority of these reasons are not only un- 
favorable but usually disastrous to the 
company. The result of reduced com- 
missions just now would probably be to 
flood the insurer with a much higher 
percentage of undesirable business 


written by the New 
Amsterdam Casualty during the first 
months of 1924 totaled $5,400,000, an 
crease of $740,000 over the same period 
of last year. 


Total premiums 
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Upheld by Court 


OPINION OF JUSTICE STANFORD 


Two Cases Grew Out of Important Com- 
pensation Suits; Validity of $1,000 
Payments 


By William Warren Dimmick 
Chairman of the Committee on Appeals 
of New York Claim Association 


(Continued from July 18 issue) 


The Constitutionality of the vocational 
rehabilitation fund was upheld in Walk- 
inson vs. Hotel Pennsylvania, (195 App. 
Div., 624, 231 N. Y. 562). The consti- 
tutionality of the second accident fund 
and the vocational rehabilitation fund 
have been tested out in the United 
States Supreme Court (N. Y. State 
Tys. Co., v. McNamara, 202 App. Div., 
726: 233 N. Y. 681; Sheehan Co., v. 
Shuler, 206 App. Div., 726; 236 N. Y.). 

More than one..hundred awards in- 
volving these funds have been appealed 
and they have awaited the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court on the 
questions of law involved in the issues. 
Some of these cases will be argued in 
our appellate courts, upon questions ot 
law within the meaning of the compen- 
sation Statute. 

The Opinion 

In writing the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Stan- 
ford said: 

“This case involves the question of the con 
stitutionality of two recent amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York: 
Enacted, Laws, 1913, c. 816; re-enacted Laws, 
1914, c. 

‘This is a compulsory law establishing in cer 
tain employments classed as hazardous an ex 
clusive system governing compensation for in 
juries to employes resulting in disability or 
death, irrespetcive of negligence, and requiring 
compensation to be paid to injured employes or, 
in case of death, to designated beneficiaries 1, 
vccording to prescribed scales gauged by_ the 
previous wages and the extent of the disabilities 
or dependency of the beneficiaries. The em- 
ployer is required to insure the payment of such 
compensation in a State insurance fund or with 
an authorized stock association or mutual asso 
ciation, unless, upon proof of his financial abil 
ity, he is permitted to become a ‘self-insurer.’ 
The constitutionality of this law was sustained 
in New York Central Railroad v. White, 243 
ef eee 

“The compensation law was amended by the 
Laws of 1922, c. 615 (Consol. Laws, c. 67), so as 
to include, as subdivisions 8 and 9 of section 
15, the two provisions involved in this case, 
which read: ; ; 

“8. Permanent total disability after perma- 
nent partial disability. If an employe who has 
previously incurred permanent partial disability 
through the loss of one hand, arm, foot, leg, or 
eye, meurs permanent total disability through 
the loss of another member or organ, he shall 
be paid, in addition to the compensation fot 
permanent partial disabilty and after the ces- 
sation thereof, special additional compensation 
for the remainder of his life to the amount of 
sixty-six and two-thirds per centum of the aver- 
age weekly wage earned by him at the time the 
total permanent disability was incurred. Such 
additional compensation shall be paid out of a 
special fund created for such purpose in the fol 
lowing manner: The insurance carrier shall pay 
to the state treasurer for every case of injury 
causing death in which there are no persons 
entitled to compensation the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars. The state treasurer shall be the 
custodian of this special fund, and the (indus- 
trial) commissioner shall direct the distribution 
thereof. ; 

‘9 Maintenance for employes undergoing 
vocational rehabilitation. An employe, who as a 
result of injury is or may be expected to be 
totally or partially incapacitated for a remunera- 
tive occupation and who, under the direction of 
the state board of vocational education is being 
rendered fit to engage in a remunerative occu- 
pation, shall receive additional compensation 
necessary for hig maintenance; but not exceed- 
ing ten dollars a week. The expense shall be 
paid out of a special fund created in the follow- 
ing manner: The insurance carrier shall pay to 
the state treasurer for every case of injury 
causing death, in which there are no persons 
entitled to compensation, the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars. The state treasurer shall be the 
custodian of this special fund and the industrial 
commissioner shall direct the distribution there- 


t. 

“In February, 1923, an employe of the Sheehan 
Company in one of the hazardous occupations, 
sustained, in the course of his employment, acci- 
dental injuries resulting in his death. He left no 
survivors entitled to compensation. The State 
Industrial Board, in an appropriate proceeding 
under the Compensation Law, awarded the State 
Treasurer against the Sheehan Company, as 
employer, and the Aetna Life, as insurance car- 
rier, two sums of five hundred dollars each, pur- 
suant to subdivisions 8 and 9, respectively, of 
section 15. On successive appeals these awards 
were affirmed without opinions, by the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court and by the 
Court of Appeals. 206 App. Div. 726; 236 N. Y. 
579. The record was remitted to the Supreme 
Court, to which this writ of error was directed. 
Hodges v. Snyder, 261 U. S. 600. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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LIMITS COVER TO ONE YEAR PARMENTER MAKING CHANGE 


Hi. H. Parmenter, for some time con- 
nected with the Casualty Information 
Clearing House and who was formerly 
identified with the Globe Indemnity as 
manager of its claim department in Des 
Moines and later in Chicago, has accepted 
the managership of the Chicago office of 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety, effec- 
tive August 1. Mr. Parmenter has a large 
acquaintance with Chicago agents and 
brokers and through his work with the 
Casualty Information Clearing House is 
one of the best informed men in the stock 
not beyond a period of one year from the company ranks on the subject of mutual 
original effective date. and reciprocal insurance. 

In the case of a policy covering a con- piaadeietieeelnace 
tract involving a single job, the term may The London Guarantee & Accident 
be extended by attaching to the following has appointed Benjamin L. Agler & Co., 
form of endorsement: Youngstown, Ohio, as general agents. 


Compensation Policies May Not Be 
Written For Longer Period; Ex- 
tended By Endorsement 


The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, of New York, has amended the sec- 
ond paragraph of rule 17 of the New York 
Rules and Procedure as follows: 

Compensation insurance policies shall not 
be written or issued for a term in excess 
of one year. A policy written for a short 
term may be extended by endorsement but 











In recognition of the fact that the operations 
covered under this policy may not be com 
pleted by the date of expiration indicated there- 
in, it is agreed that in such event the policy 
shall continue in force as a renewal of the 
original policy period for another like policy 
period and that it may be thus renewed for 
similar policy periods until the operations in- 
volved in the contract covered by the policy are 
completed. 

In consideration of the above provision, it is 
agreed that modification in rates ghall be ap- 
plied annually in accordance with the rate 
manual and rating plans established by the 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board and ap- 


to the following provisions: (a) This en- 


with a contract covering a single job. (b) 
Cancellation of any contract to which this 
endorsement is attached shall be on an 
annual basis in accordance with the table 
printed as part of this policy. (c) Attach- 
ment of such endorsement shall not be 
allowed to influence the anniversary date 
proved by the Superintendent of Insurance of . ois re a _ = (d) bo gee 
the State of New York, such modification, if sion of a policy by such endorsement shall 
any, to be expressed by endorsement, naming not operate to avoid the annual rate 
the effective date thereof. changes and other rate revisions to which 

The use of the endorsement is subject the risk is subject under the general rules. 


DER DCLMICLMICADCLMICPROICDMICM 


Medicine 


OST everyone hates to take 
medicine. Yet it is a good 
doctor who not only finds out what 
is wrong but who also sees to it that 
his patient gets the proper remedy. 
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In the same way must the insur- 
ance agent provide as well as pre- 
scribe. Zurich agents recognize this 
responsibility to their clients and 
friends. They are never content 
until they’ve supplied the best pro- 
tection to be had anywhere. 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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dorsement shall be used only in connection, 


ADVOCATES UNIFORM REPORTS 


Dr. L. I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life, 
Talks to Safety Body; Special 
Data Being Gathered 
At a meeting of the committee on 
statistics of the Conference on street and 
highway safety held in the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, Dr. L. I. 
Dublin, chief statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life told the committee that in 
his opinion the use of the standard form 
for reporting of accidents is the most 
vital and important thing in connection 

with any movement for traffic safety. 

“The form for reporting accidents,” 
said Dr. Dublin, “reflects the practice in 
the commuinty and uniform forms will 
bring about a uniformity of practice.” 
He believes that this question should be 
very carefully studied in order that the 
general Conference can make recom- 
mendations which he believes will have 
great weight with traffic officials in their 
respective communities. 

A memorandum in regard to fatal 
accidents in the United States and a list 
of the sources of information from which 
is gathered data on traffic accidents was 
presented to the committee. The report 
shows that during the year 1922, there 
were 65,263 deaths from accidents of all 
kinds. These were as follows: auto- 
mobile accidents, 11,666; railroad 5,687; 
street car accidents 1,491; injuries due 
to other vehicles, 1,680; all other causes, 
44,739. Of the 5,687 deaths due to rail- 
road accidents between 1,500 and 1,800 
were passengers in automobiles that 
were struck by trains or otherwise 
wrecked at railway crossings. It is 
estimated that automobile traffic is a 
contributing factor to 80 per cent of the 
total highway grade crossing fatalities 
to non-trespassers. 

W. J. Cox, secretary of the committee 
on statistics, reported that out of 1,374 
questionnaires sent to state motor vehicle 
commissioners, chambers of commerce, 
safety councils, automobile clubs and 
chiefs of police calling for information 
concerning the methods adopted by 
various cities for the reporting of traffic 
accidents, 405 replies have already been 
received. The information contained in 
these replies is now being collated, and 
will be made the subject of a special re- 
port. 

The various sources of information 
are: the U. S. Census Bureau, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Electric 
Railway Association, and a large number 
of insurance companies. 





AUTO FATALITIES DECREASE 


Report of Barron Collier, Special 
Deputy Police Commissioner, Shows 


Falling Off in Deaths 


According to Barron Collier, special 
deputy police commissioner, there was a de- 
crease of thirteen persons killed in New 
York City in automobile accidents during 
the first six months of this year compared 
with the same period last year, although 
there has been an increase this year of 
60,000 motor vehicles in this ctiy. 

There were 377,666 motor vehicles reg- 
istered here July 1 as compared with 317,- 
362 a year ago. The number of deaths in 
the first six months of 1923 was 479, which 
through a combination of safety campaigns 
was reduced in the first six months of this 
year to 466. The rate was fifteen deaths 
for each 10,000 cars last year as against 
twelve this year. 

The report shows that 130 persons were 
killed while crossing streets away from 
proper crossings, and eighty-two were 
killed while “jaywalking.” 

Among the minor causes of accidents, 
eleven persons were killed by motor ve- 
hicles while riding bicycles. Twenty-six 


were killed while playing games in the 
roadway. Seven lost their lives stealing 
rides on machines and three were killed 
while roller skating or coasting in the 
roadway. 
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Danger of Personal 
Sureties Discussed 


BAD PRACTICE, SAYS CURTIS 





One Resuming Responsibility On Bond 
Bound by Any Order or Judgment 
Rendered by Court 


In each locality a number of prominent 
persons have acquired the unfortunate 
habit of becoming personal surety for their 
friends and business acquaintances, accord- 
ing to James E. Curtis, special agent at the 
home office of the Union Indemnity, of 
New Orleans, La., in a short article in that 
company’s bulletin in which he warns of 
the pitfalls of personal surety. “This is a 
bad practice on the part of such individuals 
and we believe this would not be done if 
they would but consider the jeopardy in 
which their action places their estate. The 
tremendous liability imposed on a surety is 
often times completely overlooked by a 
personal surety.” 

Continuing, he said: “The higher courts 
have established as the law that one be- 
coming a surety on the bond of a fiduciary 
such as a guardian, administrator, executor, 
receiver, etc., is bound by any order or 
judgment of the court against said 
fiduciary, even where the surety has no 
knowledge that a suit has been instituted 
against the fiduciary. 

“The mere fact that a person or a com- 
pany is surety on a bond is held by the 
courts to be sufficient notice to the surety 
of the pendency of the suit and to bind 
him on any judgment rendered against the 
principal without any additional notice. 

“The weight of authority is to the effect 
that where a judgment or order of the 
court directs a guardian to pay over a 
sum estimated to be in his hands on final 
settlement, as assets belonging to the estate 
which he has been managing, such judg- 
ment or order is conclusive upon him and 


his surety in any action on the bond, al- 





OPENS FIDELITY SCHOOL 


The school on fidelity and surety in- 
surance which has been started by the 
Globe Indemnity at its home office in New- 
ark, opened on Monday with an attendance 
from offices throughout the United States 
as far west as Lincoln, Nebraska. Each 
session of the school will last for two 
weeks, new groups of representatives tak- 
ing up the study at the close of each ses- 
sion. 


Amendments Upheld 


(Continued from page 28) 


The Companies contend that these sub- 
divisions are in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment and that the awards made there- 
under deprive them of their property without 
due process and deny them the equal protection 
of the laws. 

“The substance of these two provisions is that 
when an injury causes the death of*an employe 
leaving no beneficiaries, the employer or other 
insurance carrier shall pay the State Treasurer 
the sum of five hundred dollars for each of two 
special funds; one to be used in paying addi- 
tional compensation to employes incurring per- 
manent total disability after permanent partial 
disabilities; and the other, in the vocational 
education of employes so injured as to need 
rehabilitation. The use of such special funds 
for such purposes is an additional compensation 
to the employes thus injured, over and above 
that prescribed as the payments to be made by 
their immediate employers. Such additional 
compensation is neither unjust nor unreasonable. 

‘hus, an employe who, having lost one hand in 
a previous accident, thereafter loses the second 
hand, is, obviously, not adequately compensated 
by the provision requiring his employer to make 
payment for the loss of the second hand, inde- 
pendently considered; the total incapacity fi- 
nally resulting from the loss of both hands 
working much more than double the injury re- 
sulting from the loss of each separate hand 
considered by itself. In such a case, however, 
as in the case of an injury requiring vocational 
rehabilitation, it is the theory of the law that 
such additional compensation to the injured 
employe should not be required of the particular 
employer in whose service the injury occurred, 
but should be provided out of general funds 
created by payments required of all employers 
when injuries resulting in the death of their 
own employes leaving no beneficiaries, do not 





“or 





ea we - 


though the surety would have no record 
as to the litigation on which judgment was 
rendered or had any notice of its pendency.” 


Conducted For Insurance People 
By Insurance People 





otherwise create any “Hiability ender the Compen- 
sation Law. 


The Fourteenth Amendment 


“We do not think that the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment requires that such 
additional compensation to injured employes of 
the specified classes, should be paid by their 
immediate employers, or prevents the  legis- 
lature from providing for its payment out of 
general funds so created. In Mountain ‘Timber 
Co. v. Washington, 243 U. S. 219, 244, it was 
held that a Workmen’s Compensation Act did 
not deprive the employers of due process, be- 
cause the compensation to the injured employes 
and their surviving dependents was not made 
by their immediate employers, but out of state 
funds, to which the employers were required to 
make stated contributions, based upon definite 
percentages of their payrolls, in different 
groups of industries classified according to haz- 
ard. On this question the court said: ‘To the 
criticism that carefully managed po ner are in 
effect required to contribute to make good the 
losses arising through the negligence of their 
competitors, it is sufficient to say that the act 
recognizes that no management, however care- 
ful, can afford immunity from personal injuries 
to employes in the hazardous occupations, and 
prescribes that negligence is not to be deter- 
minative of the question of the responsibility of 
the employer or the industry. Taking the fact 
that accidental injuries are inevitable, in connec- 
tion with the impossibility of foreseeing when, 
or in what particular plant or industry they 
will occur, we deem that the State acted within 
its power in declaring that no employer should 
conduct such an industry without making stated 
and fairly apportioned contributions adequate to 
maintain a public fund for indemnifying injured 
employes and the dependents of those killed, 
irrespective of the particular plant in which the 
accident might happen to occur. In short, it 





cannot be ‘deemed arbitrary or unreasonable for 
the State, instead of imposing upon the partic- 
ular employer entire responsibility for losses 
occurring in his own plant or work, to impose 
the burden upon the industry through a system 
of occupation taxes limited to the actual losses 
occurring in the respective classes of occupa- 
tion, 

“So in the present case the State acted within 
its power, and neither arbitrarily nor unreason- 
ably, in providing that a portion of the compen- 
sation to injured employes in cases coming 
within the provision of subdivisions 8 and 9, 
should ‘not be required in the form of direct pay- 
ments by their particular employers but should 
be made from public funds established for that 
purpose by payments from employers whose 
own employes leave no beneficiaries. 

“The payments thus required are not unfair 
and unreasonable in amount. The aggregate for 
the two funds is one thousand dollars. This is 
much less than the maximum payment which 
may be required according to the scales in case 
the employe leaves survivors entitled to death 
benefits, and seems not to exceed, if it equals, 
the average amount of the payments required in 
such cases. 

“Nor are these provisions in conflict with the 
equal protection clause. The contention of the 
companies is that the prescribed awards are in 
the nature of a tax imposed upon the happen- 
ing of a contingency, and are of unequal appli- 
cation; that is, that they are imposed only 
upon ‘such employers as happen to have em- 
ployes who are killed without leaving sur- 
vivors entitled to compensation. However, this 
is not a discrimination between different em- 
ployers, but merely a contingency on the hap 
pening of which all employers alike become sub 
ject to the requirements of the law. All are 


required to contribute, under identical condi- 
tions, to these special funds. State Indust. 
Comm. v. Newman, 222 N. Y. 368.” 




















Damage, 
Collision. 


Burglary. 


tractors’ 
Electrical Mach 
tor Liability 


Damage, 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 






Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Damage, Theatre, 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 









The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Automobile 


Contractors’ Site Gn Eeneee, Con- 


one Eleva- 


vator Property 
, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


and Game, 


Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine 
Liability. 

Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liability. 


Teams Liability, Teams Property 
Theft. 
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all about them. 
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columns to telling about them. 














Step-ladders, Too 


UTOMOBILE accidents are spectacular and the newspapers devote 
But don’t let any prospects get the 
notion that because they don’t ride in automobiles they don’t need accident 


Automobile accidents account for a lot of claims—over a quarter of all claims, we 
believe the statistics show. 


Just the same the person who keeps out of automobiles shouldn’t be allowed to forget 
that a lot of accidents occurred before “gasoline wagons” came into such general use. 


Step-ladders, you know, have accounted for many accidents. 
fishing, tramping, cellar stairs and what not. 


Those who walk need “London” accident insurance protection just as much as those 
If you are not familiar with our accident contracts we’d be pleased to tell you 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
















So have golf courses, 
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THE TWELVE EXCUSES 
In a clever article on “The Timidity 
of Some Agents,” by G. H. Arnold, audi- 
tor of the Des Moines branch office of 
the United States F. & G., the twelve 
excuses of the continually delinquent 
agent are thus outlined by him: 
JANUARY 
“Nobody has any money just after the 
holidays.” 
FEBRUARY 
“Short month. Haven’t time for col- 
lections.” 
Marcu 
“Tax month. Clients are out of ready 
cash.” 
APRIL 
“This beastly rainy weather is de- 
pressing—money’s tight.” 
May 
“T’ll give you a check on account.” 
JUNE 
“Up to the Lakes for two weeks. Aw- 
fully behind in my work but I'll take 
care of you in the next ten days.” 
JuLy 
“T’ve called on every one of my policy- 
holders but didn’t collect enough to pay 
the rent.” 
AUGUST 
“No use trying to collect. 
away on a vacation.” 
SEPTEMBER 
“Here is a check for part of it. From 
now on until the end of the year I’m 
voing to devote most of my time to col- 
lections.” 


Everybody 


OCTOBER 
“Jones went broke and I stand to lose 
a hundred and fifty dollars. I thought 
he was sound. You can give me a pro- 
rata cancellation, can’t you, and [ll 
squeeze out another small check.” 
NOVEMBER 
“I’ve put in all week in collections and 
got them all lined up to pay after the 
first.” 
DECEMBER 
Here’s a check for quite 
I'll positively clean up 


“The Tenth 
a few of them. 
before the last.” 

“The Thirty-first—Brings in a check 
for October balance—just under the 
wire.” 

Next Year—Ditto. 


First Liability Cartoon 


Liability insurance started in this coun 
try about thirty-eight years ago. ‘The first 
Liability circular pictures a court scene: 

Lawyer for Defense (summing up): 
“Hannigan, you have shown the court the 
greatest height to which you can raise 
your arm by reason of the injury for 
which you ask $5,000. Now show the 
judge and jury how high you could raise 
it before the accident.” 

Claimant (throwing his arm high above 
his head): “Begorra I could put it up like 
that, sor.” oye Adviser.’ 


tiated Possibilities 


Some of the least expected objects are 
sometimes the cause of large suits for 
damages. Some of these objects are de- 
scribed in a circular issued by The Trav- 
elers. 

Rugs: The common domestic variety; 
innocent in appearance as a sleeping kitten; 
found in all well-appointed homes and 
hotels throughout the country. Just one: 
of the many things around the house that 
may form the basis for a liability suit. 

Bricks: Prosaic and uninteresting in ap 
pearance, but a necessary part of brick 
buildings. One brick, accidentally dis- 
lodged, can cause no end of trouble to a 
contractor, or to the owner of a building, 
if anyone happens to be underneath. 

Boilers: Indispensable to both industry 
and personal hygiene. But when not prop- 
erly cared for and not protected by in- 
surance, dangerous as dynamite, 


New Independence Indemnity Building 





Jlerewith is a drawing of the new 
eight-story home office building that 
the Independence Indemnity is erect- 
ing in historic Independence Square 
in Philadelphia, Pa. It is being built 
of steel, concrete, brick and terra 
cotta and is designed for the con- 
venience of insurance men and or- 
ganizations. Its location is in one 
of Philadelphia’s most important 
civic centers. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth 
floors will be occupied by the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity. Stokes, Pack- 
ard, Haughton and Smith, one of 
Philadelphia’s leading general 
agencies, will occupy the first floor; 
and space has already been taken by 
many other insurance organizations. 
Modern elevators, running ice water, 
more than the average number of 
windows, unobstructed floor space, 
and many other features of comfort 
and desirability are among the items 
to be provided for tenants. 

Independence Square is rapidly be- 
coming transformed into a civic, even 
a national center. About it stand a 
remarkable group of buildings, in- 
cluding Independence Hall, the home 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
the handsome building of the Penn 
Mutual Life and the new building of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, soon 
to adjoin the Curtis Building. 

When the Independence Indemnity 
chose its name and stepped into the 
field, it was a foregone conclusion 
that it must soon find its place on 
that center of American history, In- 
dependence Square. Accordingly, it 
surprised few when it began to be 
rumored that the company had ac- 
quired a superb site on the famous 
square so familiar to Washington, 
lranklin and other Revolutionary 
forefathers who there, in Independ- 
ence Hall, affixed their signatures 
to a document that changed the 
course of history. 





A Sales Point 
“Did you know that Jones died and left 
everything le had to an orphans’ home 2” 
“No! What did he leave?” 
“He left ten children.” 


HONORS PRESIDENTS 

In the officers’ dining room of the restau 
rant of the home office of the American 
Surety, framed photographs of the presi- 
dents of the company have recently been 
hung. Since the organization of the com- 
pany in 1884, there have been six presi- 
dents including I. W. Lafrentz, now presi- 
dent. The first president, Richard A. 
Elmer, held office from 1884 to 1888 when 
the surety business generally was in its 
infancy. After a year’s ad interim term, 
William A. Wheelock, also president of 
the Central National Bank, retired in favor 
of William L. Trenholm, who held office 
from 1889 until 1898. Walter S. Johnston 
was then president for one year, follqwed 
by Henry D. Lyman from 1899 until 1912. 
I’, W. Lafrentz, who has been president 
of the company since 1912, has enjoyed a 


term of office longer than any of his pre- 


deces ssors., 

















AN ODD COMPENSATION CASE 

The Virginia industrial commission 
has under advisement a case involving 
the claim of a youth of the Pamunkey 
tribe of Indians, for compensation for 
injuries which he suffered when a tree 
fell on him near the Pamunkey reserva- 
tion in King William county. The testi- 
mony taken in the case disclosed that 
when farm work ts light and fishing poor 
in and around the reservation, a bell is 
rung and the people gather and proceed 
to cut timber in the neighborhood. The 
case is complicated by the fact that they 
are accustomed to start work and stop 
whenever they wish, the owner of the 
timber having little or nothing to say in 
the matter of working hours. The own- 
er takes the position that the youth was 
an independent contractor and as such 
not subject to the provisions of the com- 
pensation act. 


The New York Indemnity has appointed 
Benjamin L. Agler & Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, as general agents for its fidelity and 
surety department. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


Macon, Ga 
AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


’ 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 
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BRING SUITS FOR FALLS 


Slippery floors are the basis of two 
suits for damages that have been filed 
in the St. Louis, Mo., Circuit Court. 
Miss Hill, a former waitress for F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., is asking $25,000 for 
injuries she claims to have suffered 
when she fell while working behind a 
soda fountain of the company. The 
other case is that of W. Rose, an enr- 
ploye of the Krey Packing Co. for $7 
500, who charges in his suit against the 
company that he slipped and fell while 
taking ice from one floor to another, 
sustaining a broken collar bone and per- 
manent nervous shock. 


National Bureau Issues Ruling 
on Experience Rating of Risks 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has adopted a new 
rule in regard to experience rating of risks 
on which insurance has not been carried 
for any part of the last two years of the 
experience period in companies that are 
members of the Bureau and whose experi- 
ence is not available for use in experience 
rating. 


Che rule which applies in states which 
are under the Bureau’s jurisdiction is as 
follows: 


If the complete experience for the last, two 
years of the experience period is not available 
due to the risk having been carried in a non 
member company, it shall, nevertheless, be 
subject to experience rating provided it can 
he conclusively shown that during the last 
two years of the experience period the risk has 
produced payroll such that the application 
thereto of manual rates will produce at least 
$600 in premium and further provided that the 
payrolls of the experience available for rating 
purposes will, at the manual rates, produce at 
least $600 in premium. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY a 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1924 

ASSETS LIABILITIES = 

Bonds and Mortgages.. $493,500.00 Capital ............... $3,500,000.00 = 

U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 745,400.00 Surplus ............/.. 15,692,715.02 = 

Government, City, Rail- Reinsurance Reserve... 19,763,165.41 = 
road and other Bonds L an ourse of 


| osses in 
and Stocks.......... 40,140,839.47 Adjustment ....... 


_.  5,232,395.00 == 
Cashin Banks and Office 2,546,217.38 — 


sean ta ons anc 1 Other 
Premiums in Course of pe nt ree 6,200,000.00 
Collection .......... 8,482,604.96 Recs for Taxee and Cl ( (‘(‘<w!;!w!O;*;*~CS 
Interest Accrued....... 365,938.44 ankeekiatin skbse ae 6 eg eeeeae 
Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses. 118,775.18 
$52,893,275.43 $52,893,275.43 








Surplus to Policy Holders - $19,192,715.02 





E. C. JAMESON, President 
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Protecting the Tourist 


During the Summer Everyone who travels 
months there opens up for needs Tourist Baggage In- 


the local agent a field for surance. Sell it NOW. 
increasing his income. 





A Tourist Baggage Policy 
This is the time when of The Home of New York 


almost everyone travels. provides the policyholder 


It may be short day trips, with the protection of 
week-ends, the popular 


two-weeks vacations or «© /™erica's Largest and 
journeys that last much Strongest Fire Insurance 
longer. Company. 
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